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INTRODUCING THE 
JOURNAL OF SEMITIC STUDIES 


The publication of this Journal has been made possible by a 
generous benefaction which the University of Manchester has 
received from Mr Isaac Wolfson, for which we would first 
express our warm gratitude. The Journal will be published by the 
Manchester University Press, but it will welcome articles by 
scholars from all over the world, and we cordially invite the co- 
operation of our colleagues in the service of scholarship. The 
field of study with which the Journal is concerned is a broad one, 
and we hope to have represented in its pages linguistic, literary, 
historical, archaeological, and cultural studies dealing with every 
part of the field. Jewish studies will be especially represented, 
covering the whole period of Israel’s history, save that current 
affairs will not be included. A number of outstanding scholars, 
both in the area of Old Testament and Jewish studies, and in that 
of Arabic and Accadian studies, have promised articles for the 
early issues, and to these also we would express our gratitude. 
Where possible we shall publish short notes on any problem of 
scholarship, as well as more extended articles. Each issue will 
also contain book reviews and short notices, and we invite the 
co-operation of Publishers to enable us to include reviews of all 
major works of scholarship within our field in the pages of the 
Journal. 

The Journal will appear quarterly, and each issue will contain 
96 pages. The very modest price at which it will be sold is made 
possible by the benefaction of Mr Wolfson. Semitic types will be 
used where necessary, but in order to keep down the costs of 
production they will be used sparingly, and where possible trans- 
literation will be employed. Articles will normally be in English, 
but may be submitted in English, French or German. From time 
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to time, as the sales of the Journal may make it possible, we hope 
to issue more extended studies in the form of monographs 
associated with the Journal, under the title of Studia Semitica. 

We shall welcome criticisms and suggestions whereby the 
Journal may be made mote profitable to our colleagues and to 
students, and above all shall welcome the material which will 
make our pages serviceable. We can only give to our readers as 
contributors give to us. 


H. H. ROWLEY 
P.R. WEIS 
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PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT! 


By Lupwic KoEHLER, Ziirich 


I 


The foundation of every account of a language or civilization is 
the investigation of the forms of its words and expressions. This 
study of words is always a task which leads into the most diverse 
fields, and this is at once its attraction and its difficulty. It is also 
an ever-renewed task, which is never quite fulfilled. For the 
advance in knowledge leads continually to new problems and 
new views. 

The study of the language of the Old Testament has in this 
respect a special attraction. In the first place, life amongst the 
people from whom the Old Testament comes was affected by 
exceptionally numerous external influences, of which some—and 
these not unimportant ones—are only now becoming accessible. 
We have in mind the Hittite, Ugaritic and Hurrian influences. 
Further, owing to the significance of the religious and theological 
elements in the Old Testament field, the treasury of language 
preserved for us in the Bible has a special breadth, ranging from 
the most commonplace ideas up to the highest reaches of human 
thought. Finally, the Hebrew literature, although only incom- 
pletely preserved, covers a whole millennium from—broadly 
speaking—Moses to Daniel. 

There might well be a possibility of attempting to unfold the 
historical development of the language of the Old Testament in 
a strictly logical and psychological treatment. An earlier period 
of linguistic study saw much temptation to undertake this specu- 
lative task. Today we realize that in the present state of our know- 
ledge such an undertaking is impossible, and we willingly defer 
its execution. What we aim to do and can do here is something 
far more simple and modest. From the abundance of the 
problems attaching to the study of the language of the Old 


™ References to the work of other scholars are almost wholly dispensed 
with in this article, the author contenting himself with referring the reader 
to Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros (Brill, Leiden, 
1953). The present article is concerned mainly with the noun; for the study 
of the verb the reader is referred to the numerous articles of G. R. Driver. 
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Testament we propose to select a few and to present them by 
some examples, in the hope that this will stimulate further research. 
In doing this we dispense with all method, and loosely string 
together a number of phenomena and observations, each of 
which may be supplemented by further research. 


II 


Many words can be considered and investigated by themselves; 
others occur in phrases, i.e. in conjunction with other words, 
and possess their proper sound and meaning only in the phrase. 
As an example of such a phrase we choose na nD, a phrase 
which, as everyone knows, occurs frequently ‘and. ‘has great 
theological significance. 

(a) If two men, say owners of herds, experience difficulties in 
their day-to-day relations because their men, say shepherds, 
frequently come into conflict over the use of wells or pastures, 
but finally and each independently and with equal rights 
negotiate with one another until an agreement is reached, the 
adherence to which precludes further conflict, they arrive at an 
agreement or settlement. This is expressed by the phrase n2 3072. 
So Abraham and Abimelech, Gen. xxi. 27; David and Jonathan, 
I Sam. xxiii. 18. 

(b) If, however, of the two contracting parties one is superior 
to the other, the verb is used in the singular, the subject being the 
party offering the agreement, while the party to whom the pro- 
posal is made stands with “ny or “oy. So with “nx in the case of 
David and Abner, II Sam. iii. 12, 13; the people and David 
II Sam. iii. 21; the wanton and death, Is, xxvili. 15; the king and 
the people of Jerusalem, Jer. xxxiv. 8; with “oy in the case of 
Abimelech and his companions and Isaac, Gen. xxvi. 28. 

(¢) Very occasionally, but by no means unusually, it may be 
mentioned to whose advantage someone makes an agreement. So 
in Josh. xxiv. 25, where the construction is ay? na yeim no3%. 

(d) The profane phrase, with the meaning that someone makes 
an agreement or settlement with another, can also be employed 
in relation to the Deity. In this case the phrase, without any 
change of its wording, acquires a theological flavour, and we no 
longer speak of an agreement, but of a “covenant”. Thus very 
frequently with nx, as Gen. xv. 18, na ODAN-NN MI NID, and 
less frequently with ~ny, as Exod. xxiv. 8, mn n7> WR 37 
DDD. 
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(e) These phrases, though simple and clear, do not seem to have 
satisfied the theological sensitivity; beside them, or perhaps we 
should rather say in their place, we find the phrase with arpa. 
In the first place a°pq means quite naturally “to put in its proper 
place” (so with the objects nay, jDvn, Tay, and others). 
It further means “to cause to rise” (so of a fallen animal in 
Deut. xxii. 4, or a lion in its lair, Gen. xlix. 9). Then, with an 
object meaning “a word, a command, a promise”, it has the 
sense “carry out, execute, realize”. From this, with the word 
na it comes to mean “make an agreement, make a covenant” 
For an agreement already entails the fulfilment of certain be- 
haviour; in the case of a covenant established by God there is 
always involved a promise which God will fulfil or realize, given 
the correct behaviour of the other party to the covenant. Thus 
we arrive at the phrase Ax "nmacny *napA in Gen. vi. 18 
(cf. ix. 11, xvii. 19, 21). Beside this there is the variation of this 
phrase “y3->> Para na"PD, “wx naa in Gen. ix. 17 (cf. xvii. 7), 
where the “between” is still clearly reminiscent of the fact that 
it concerns a mutual relationship between two partners. But it is 
the one partner, God, who initiates the settlement; hence we have 
nya, “the covenant which originates from me, which I establish”. 
Occasionally we find the phrase na 42 cninpn, Ezek. xvi. 60, 
where 37 means “in your favour”. 

(f) The foregoing phrase expresses theologically everything 
that is required. But it still savours of a mutual relationship. 
It is, however, God alone from whom the m3 originates, and 
the other party, whether an individual, the community, or man- 
kind, is exclusively the recipient. This finds clear expression in 
the phrase ina ym, with rm iva, Gen. xvil. 2, and with 9, Num. 
XXV. 12. 

Thus, from the phrase (a to the phrase (f) we have a seties 
of formal variations which can be arranged in a logical series 
according to their content. This does not tell us anything about 
either the date or the “literary layer” to which any of these 
phrases belong. This would be the concern of a totally different 
inquiry, which lies outside the scope of word study. 

(g) If then na, in the different forms of the phrase which we 
have surveyed, assumes progressively a more pronounced theo- 
logical significance, how does one express himself if he wants to 
speak of a settlement at which men arrive amongst themselves? 
The word n2 will then no longer serve. Is there another word 
available, and if so what is it? 
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It is fortunate that we can answer this question. For Neh. x. 1 
speaks of an agreement of the community, where we find the 
phrase myox ond mx. The place of na, which had become 
theological, was taken by the profane myx. 

(>) Thus briefly there emerges the following series: 
m2 31n72 (plural of the participants) ; 

“oy or “MX na NID (singular of the superior); 
“oy or “nx m3 n> (God); 

pz ira mma ops (God); 

“ny (ineq3) m3 OPA (God); 

P32) iva ina yn1 (God); 

mx in 72 (plural of the participants). 


TT sr? 


Il 


It is not rare in the study of words that there is complete clarity 
as to the significance of a word and its range of meaning, while 
its etymology cannot be determined. Nevertheless, the question 
of its etymology must always demand serious attention. We may 
therefore here, by way of an appendix, seek to throw some light 
on the etymology of the phrase n 1n72. The developed forms 
of the phrase will then be automatically clear. On the origin of 
the basic phrase, however, conjectures which failed to carry 
conviction have long been hazarded. 

(a) NID is used with the most varied objects, such as limbs, 
garments, tendrils, trees, with the meaning “cut off, hew”’; it is 
similarly used in connexion with cult-images and Asherim. It is 
therefore a natural presumption that combined with na it may 
have a similar meaning. 

The relation of na to na is the same as that of n°>3 to m>3. 
Just as the two latter have the same meaning and are derived 
from 733, so, it may be assumed, the two former have the same 
meaning and are derived from 192. The root 773 (written 873 in 
II Sam. xii. 17) means “eat invalid food, or the food of mourners” 
(II Sam. xii. 17, xili. 6, 10). The noun m2 (derived from 772) 
means “invalid food” (II Sam. xiii. 5, 7, 10). In Ps. xix. 22 
nia has the same meaning. Here one in distress is given WN, 
ot poison, by his enemies. Desperate mothers consume their own 
children as nina (for which read na with LXX, Vulg., Syr.) in 
Lam. iv. 10. 

If, then, n3 can be equated with nna2 and derived from 772 
—and everything speaks in its favour—na means a food. It does 
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not mean any food, but that which if eaten by two people at the 
same time brings them into fellowship with each other. The 
exptession n2 n> thus means “cut off food” in the sense of 
“enter into fellowship (with another)”. This is exactly what 
might be expected as the starting-point of our phrase. To be sure, 
the ultimate background of the phrase, which may well be con- 
nected with magical ideas—perhaps the transference of vital 
energies by a common meal—is not reached. The attainment of 
this is denied us, however, by the lack of sure evidence. 


IV 


We may now turn to the examination of some foreign words in 
the language of the Old Testament. There is hardly a language 
which is without foreign words. If an object, or an operation, 
or a process, or an idea, is adopted from the sphere of one 
language or civilization into the sphere of another, the de- 
signation which what is adopted had in its native setting as a 
tule accompanies it abroad. The adopted foreign expression 
frequently betrays itself as an immigrant by its sound, and by 
its formation. Sometimes, however, the sound and form of the 
adopted word are converted and adapted to their new environ- 
ment to such an extent that the foreign word can scarcely be 
recognized to be borrowed. It is of importance, however, from 
the point of view of history and the paths which human civiliza- 
tion has followed, to recognize foreign words as such and to 
define them according to their origin. 

In what follows we give only a small selection of foreign words 
which may serve to indicate the various possibilities which may 
be encountered in the process of the adoption of foreign words 
into the vocabulary of the Old Testament. 

(2) The word "193 means “iron”, not iron as a chemical 
element (Fe), or as iron ore, but cettainly at first only as a 
weapon, or piece of armour made of i iron, aa later also in an 
extended usage. 

This word in itself could easily be supposed to be a Hebrew 
word. In this case we should have to regard rz as a dissimilation 
of zz (see below, IX¢) and undertake the task of deriving the 
word from a Semitic, possibly a Hebrew, root *#1a. Such an 
attempt falls to the ground as we know that 912 is nothing but 
a slight hebraization of the Hittite barzi//u, which survives, via 
the Latin *fersi/lum > ferrum, in the French fer. 
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Almost every foreign word, or at least every small group of 
foreign words, in Hebrew (those of Old Testament Aramaic were 
dealt with by Walter Baumgartner in the Aramaic part of my 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros in an unsurpassable manner) 
presents special problems. We therefore confine ourselves here 
to some particularly notable examples. 

(b) The word mx, “lion”, is one of the rare African words, 
on the animal-geographical background of which all that is 
necessary has been said in the Zeétschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
vereins, LXII (1939), 122-4. 

(¢) How deceptive the external appearance of a word can be is 
shown by the word aan. This word looks entirely Hebrew; it is, 
however, Egyptian, and moreover—a fact which is still not 
generally recognized—it is not a single Egyptian word, but con- 
ceals in itself two Egyptian words of wholly and remarkably 
different meaning. In Exod. ii. 3, 5 43m means “a box”, in 
which Moses’ mother abandons her little boy to the Nile. In 
Gen. vi. 14-ix. 18 nan has three storeys and admits the entire 
animal world, with the exception of the fishes, by the repre- 
sentation of two or seven of each kind. This cannot well be a 
box. Now it so happens that 72m can be traced back to an 
Egyptian word for “box” as well as to an Egyptian word for 
“palace”. Moreover, in the Gilgamesh story there is also men- 
tioned an edifice, called eka//u (the Hebrew 43"), i.e. “a palace”. 
The Old Testament has therefore two words 7a", both of which 
are Egyptian loan-words, the one meaning “box” and the other 
“palace”’. 

(d) What, now, is the situation with respect to ty? According 
to Gen. ii. 8 God plants qIya p. Here piv is a district, whether 
a district which bears the name q7¥ or one which has the character 
of y1¥, in the same way as 127% is a district which has the 
character of a steppe (727%). In Gen. ii. 15, ili. 23 f., Joel ii. 3, 
we find the phrase Iv p. Here yy is usually regarded as a 
proper name: the garden named Eden. But it is equally justi- 
fiable to consider it a district: the garden belonging to that 
district which has the character of Eden (and not, for instance, 
that of a 1237). Which of these views is correct? We have no 
knowledge of a district bearing the name qty. It is improbable 
that a garden would have been named after an unknown district. 
But yIyv as a kind of district can be derived from the Accadian 
edinu, and then means “‘a sandy desert”. God plants a garden in 
the sandy desert; the garden is then an oasis, a marvellous 
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creation of God’s. har fits ~~. the character of the nar- 
proper name, at any tate as an abbreviated form for the original 
Tv p. Hence pty is a foreign word, and its rendering by “Eden” 
(as still in my Lexicon) is to be corrected. The word means “the 
sandy desert”’. 

(¢) The word ?ixw is usually described as a loan-word. We 
shall see below (IX) that according to its form, derivation, and 
meaning, it is pure Hebrew. W. Baumgartner (Theologische 
Zeitschrift, 1. (1946), 233-5) remarks on this pure Hebrew deti- 
vation: “Das lasst sich héren.”” Nevertheless, he prefers a de- 
tivation from Babylonian, which was already advanced by W. F. 
Albright in 1926. It is highly profitable to read what Baum- 
gartner says on the derivation which Albright then suggested, 
as it shows to what shifts one must resort if he takes for a loan- 
word what is a pure Hebrew word. The problem of foreign 
words might well remain difficult for ever. 


Vv 


A specially attractive problem is created by the phenomenon that 
a word sometimes changes its meaning in the transition from one 
culture to another. Of this Hebrew offers at least two clear 
examples. 

(a) In an archaic phrase, a formula consisting of three words, 
Hebrew uses the word 173° for a vegetable oil. This word is un- 
questionably a substantive (cf. L. Koehler, “Jod als hebraisches 
Nominalprafix”, Die Welt des Orients (1950), pp. 404 ff.) and it 
means “lustre”. In some Swiss-German dialects “lustre” 
(Glanz) designates the juice of apples and pears which, after 
being kept in a vessel for some period, has “‘settled”’, i.e. become 
clear and transparent. The process is the same in the crushing of 
olives. The designation of olive oil as 193°, “lustre” (G/anz) is 
therefore quite intelligible. As already noted, 73%" Occurs as an 
archaic (i.e. formerly common but later obsolete) word beside 
pT and win. The word winn, from the root #1, is the old word 
for “wine”. It was displaced, however, at an early date by the 
foreign loan-word J, which is normally found in the later 
literature. This word, found in Greek as olvos (from foivos, with 
digamma), and in Latin as vinum, has secured for itself a place 
in many modern languages. 

In the same way as winn was displaced by [™, so 1¥? was by 
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jo?. The latter means “olive oil”, a vegetable liquid fat. Its 
Arabic cognate, samn, howevet, means “fat, butter”, i.e. an 
animal fat, not usually liquid. How can this be explained? 

(b) Let us consider a further similar case along with it. The 
word on? means in Hebrew “bread”, prepared from wheat or 
barley, i.e. a vegetable food. But here again the corresponding 
Arabic word, /abm, means “‘meat’”’, i.e. an animal food. How can 
this be explained? It is the same problem. 

The solution is simple. The Hebrews were a peasant people. 
The fat they used came from plants, from the olive tree. Their 
staple food (on this cf. below, under ond: and mann) derived 
from plants, from wheat and barley. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, were originally animal breeders and owners of herds. They 
possessed neither olive trees nor fields of wheat and barley. The 
fat they used derived from animals. Their staple food was meat. 
In the transition from the nomadic life of animal keepers to the 
sedentary life of the peasant, the Hebrews took with them the old 
words ya and on, but they gave them a new content. In the same 
way we to-day have retained an older vocabulary but filled it with 
a new content, when making the transition from the oil lamp and 
the hearth fire to electricity. In this way the problem of the two 
words }2¥ and on? is easily solved. This solution, however, gives 
us a clue to the reason for the change of meaning, and perhaps 
if we follow it up we may obtain a new insight. 

(¢) By way of an appendix some hint of this may be given. 
The word on? in Hebrew means “bread” and /abm in Arabic 
means “meat”. What is the connexion between on? and aon’, 
“to fight”, from which comes manon, “war”? Is there a con- 
nexion or not? If the peasant says for “bread” on, and the 
herdsman says for “meat” /abm, then strictly neither does the 
one say “bread” nor the other “meat”, but both use a concept 
and a designation which are common to both bread and meat, 
and therefore, according to the circumstances, as relevant to the 
one as to the other. What is the principal notion common to 
both? It can be nothing but the idea of food of solid consistency. 
The peasant eats fruit, vegetables and bread. The animal keeper 
eats milk, cheese, vegetables (plants), and meat. In both cases 
and in both cultures, here the “bread” and there the “meat” 
differ from the rest of the food by the solidity or consistency of 
their substance. It is the solidity which is the common factor of 
both foods and which distinguishes them from other food. Hence 
on? and /abm mean “food of solid consistency”. 
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This makes it easy to understand how the same root recurs in 
the words for “fight” and “war”. In ancient times fighting was 
close fighting. The opposed parties pressed against each other 
during the battle, which was hand-to-hand fighting. Hence for 
“to fight” they said “to press one against the other” (the 
Niph‘al onb3), and consequently fighting is called nanba (the 
Aramaic 2p also derives from the thought of the fighting parties 
as close to each other). Hence we see that an and /ahm are foods, 
the parts of which are “pressed” close to each other. 

(2) This opens up the way for a more general consideration of 
the ultimate problems of linguistic study. Every word is not 
only a constituent part of its own particular language, but also 
of its own particular culture; only in exceptional circumstances 
and for obvious reasons can it be dissociated from it. 


VI 


There has been, especially in former times, much speculation as 
to how human speech “came into being”. Writers strove to 
explore “‘animal language”. For animals also are able to express 
audibly by sounds and groups of sounds their feelings and sen- 
sations, such as contentment, fear, emotion, threat, anger, sexual 
desire and satisfaction in its fulfilment, and perhaps many other 
things. However manifold these expressions may be, they lack 
free composition, the ability to go on from a given possession to 
break new ground. In short, they lack concept and thought, the 
essential domain of human language. 

The development of the language of the child has also been 
observed and investigated most accurately with all scientific pre- 
cision—as well as by every affectionate parent. The physiological 
aspect of human speech has been made known, and with the 
help of skilfully prepared apparatus it is possible to create, 
imitate, and explain any one of the 400-500 sounds which can be 
produced by the human organs of speech. It is also possible to 
follow closely the psychological aspect of the language of the 
child, the formation of its concepts, the development of its 
linguistic expressions, the direction and movement of its atten- 
tion from perception to spoken expression. But what actually 
happens in speech, how the spark of perception kindles the spirit 
of the child, or of mankind generally, to become the spoken 
word, eludes our grasp. Human speech is a secret; it is a divine 
gift, a miracle. 
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There is, nevertheless, one phenomenon in the treasury of the 
language of the Old Testament which throws light on at least 
one of the many aspects of the origin of the human word. That 
is the babbling word. 

“Father” in Hebrew is 38, and “mother” ox. It is not 
necessary to discuss the forms which these two words assume in 
other Semitic languages. They are all formed after the pattern of 
ax and ox, but with varying vowels. In Latin these two ideas are 
expressed by pater and mater. In the Indo-Germanic languages 
they have various forms of development, but the basic element 
remains the same. If we compare pater and mater with the words 
for “‘brother” (Latin frater) and the English sister and daughter 
(we dispense with a complete enumeration), then it is easy to 
perceive that the syllable -zer in these words is a suffix, on whose 
meaning we do not need here to speculate, and that in Indo- 
Germanic “father” is called pa and “mother” ma. Hence the 
Semitic ab and am = Indo-Germanic pa and ma. One group is the 
exact reverse of the other. Yet at the same time “father” and 
“mother” are primitive words in the sense that—as everyone 
knows—they form the starting-point of the child’s speech. How 
can this be explained? 

The explanation lies in the concept of the babbling word. 
Before the child begins to speak it babbles. This means that it 
emits sounds, often prolonged sounds. It exercises its ability to 
speak, which is not only a faculty of the mouth but of the ear. 
For all true speech, although proceeding from the mouth, is 
designed for the ear. The child exercises this ability to speak for 
the mouth and for the ear before it can really, i.e. effectively, 
speak. The child babbles. 

One of the common series of babbling is: wamamamama, and 
another, already more difficult, is: bababababa. ‘The parents, 
hearing these babbling series of their child, recognize themselves 
as being addressed by the child. They do something more. They 
hear words into the babbling of their child. This means that from long 
repetitive series of babbling sounds they select a short group of 
sounds, and make them into a word. The word is nothing but 


a shorter or longer group of sounds, which is closed on both 


sides to that which the ear perceives before and after. 

Now there are two ways of dividing the babbling series 
mamamamama and bababababa, namely ma-ma-ma-ma-ma and ba- 
ba-ba-ba-ba on the one hand, or as -am-am-am-am-am and -ab-ab- 
ab-ab-ab on the other. Thus there come into being ma and ba on 
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the one hand and am and ab on the other. In this way the Indo- 
Germanic and the Semitic words for “mother” and “father” are 
developed. But to explain exactly why one group developed in 
one way and the other in another is beyond our power. But it is 
perhaps not an accident that in both groups the vowel in the 
word for “father” is a, while in the word for “mother” the 
vowel is e (2) in Hebrew, a in Aramaic, and w# in Arabic. The 
babbling form for “mother” is slightly more undetermined; the 
formation of a more distinct ¢ occurs somewhat later with the 
babbling child, and hence the difference. Vowels become only 
gradually differentiated in the speech of the child. 

There are probably no other babbling words in Hebrew beside 
these. But it is important to recognize them. In the first place, 
we cannot find a “‘root”’ from which 38 and ox could be derived. 
Moreover, we see here clearly that what we call a word is basically 
only a scholarly abstraction as also is the syllable, the nightmare 
of all who are required to write “‘orthographically”. Man speaks 
neither in syllables nor in words, but in sentences. So parents 
hear sentences into the babbling utterances of their child, and 
tightly so—sentences of recognition, of trouble, of joy. The 
word is always an abstraction. But this is a large field, much too 
large to be explored here. 

Two phenomena only of the word may be briefly mentioned 
here, the formation of the word and its length. Each word has 
its definite, limited, rounded form. By this it may be grouped 
with others. Thus yx belongs to 729, 227 to 33, 7i'72 to xia9, 
and so on. Without this fact it would be impossible to treat 
words scientifically. Each word has also its length. The African 
8 (cf. above, IVa) is extended to mx. We shall return to this 
phenomenon of the length of the word later (cf. X below). a 
in view of the length of the word the search for “roots” 
confined within certain limits. 


Vil 


If for obvious reasons there cannot be many babbling words, 
there is, nevertheless, a bridge which leads from them to onoma- 
topoeia. By onomatopoeia there are created words which name 
things according to the sound which is associated with them. As 
may be readily understood words of this class also have no roots. 
A few such words may be examined: 

(a2) 0° is the bird Apus apus, German Mavzersegler, English 
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“swift”. The Arabs describe its call as s7-si-si. Nicoll (Birds of 
Egypt (1930), p. 317) describes it as “‘a harsh ‘scree’ often 
uttered when they are chasing each other”. We see that this call, 
like those of many birds, is reproduced in different ways, which 
all, however, resemble each other. We also see how this call, 
Si-si-si Ot sree-sree-sree, is turned into the word 0°90 in Hebrew, 
and that this is of a normal formation (cf. what has been said 
above at the end of VI). 

(b) np-ort is the bird Upupa epops, German Wiedehopf, English 
“hoopoe”’. This bird has very different names; thus: Latin xpupa, 
Arabic hudhudu, Coptic kukuphat (which is also found in Egyptian, 
but with uncertain vocalization). Nicoll (0p. cit. p. 332) says: 
“The monotonous ‘hoop, oop, oop, oop’ can be heard from 
January onwards.” In the case of this bird the difference in the 
reproductions of the call is greater; but the resemblance is as 
great, and it becomes especially so if the words are accented 
on the first syllable (potrapofutovov), and not on the last, as in 
Massoretic Hebrew. Has the general rule that such forms have 
the accent on the final syllable no validity in the case of Hebrew 
bird names? 

(c) ata is the bird Centropus monachus, German Spornkuckuck, 
English “‘lark-heeled cuckoo”. Not only the call, which recurs 
in Arabic (barbur, burbur) and has a similar sound in English and 
German, though this is differently reproduced (e.g. in cuckoo), but 
also a description by Pliny justifies the identification. According 
to I Kings v. 3 1393 is clearly a delicacy at Solomon’s table, and 
Pliny (Naz. Hist. x, 9) says that the meat of no bird surpasses that 
of the cuckoo in sweetness of taste. It has been objected that we 
should rather think of the “‘goose”’, which is often to be found 
in Old Egyptian illustrations. But geese “hiss” and “gabble”’, 
and no name for “goose” can be found which reproduces its 
call, and it is certain that a goose never uttered any sound that 
could be interpreted as barbur. 

The sound of its call serves—as in many other languages—as 
a reason for the naming of some birds. Hence these names pro- 
vide examples of onomatopoeia. It remains a task for the future 
to compile a list of all Hebrew examples of onomatopoeia, and 
to examine the various word-forms into which they have been 
absorbed. Just as the word for cuckoo has the accent on the first 
and not on the final syllable, so also probably with the word 
barbur. This may perhaps afford some insight into the general 
Massotetic accentuation of Hebrew 
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VIll 


Sound is not the only principle for the naming of an object. On 
the contrary, there are very many and widely different reasons 
for giving names. We may confine ourselves to a small selection 
of these, and connect with them a mote general problem. We 
shall specify in each case: (1) the Hebrew word; (2) its meaning; 
(3) its derivation; and (4) the kind of motive that lies behind the 
name. 

(2) 11=“‘bear”, which moves noiselessly, from 227, by 
reason of its movement. 

(0) mgvin = “chameleon” or “‘white owl”, the heavy breather, 
from aw, by reason of their behaviour (since both creatures snort 
(schnauben) when approached). 

(c) tep, Tipp = “hedgehog” or “(short-eared) owl”, the animal 
that contracts, from tp, by reason of behaviour (as in the pre- 
ceding case the two different creatures act in the same mannet). 

(2) ow=““two”, the following, from mw, which means “to 
take the place of a preceding one”, as Latin secundus, from sequor. 

(e) 71» = “black paint”, “hard cement”, from *4>_ = “to pul- 
verize”, and hence the result of a technical process (earlier 
lexicographers considered 73 a foreign loan-word). 

(f) wis = “neck”, the part of the body which turns, from IV 
*yx, and hence the naming of a part of the body according to its 
most striking function. 

(g) 29, 222 = “heart”, the part of the body which throbs, from 
32°, and hence the naming of a part of the body according to its 
most striking activity (the form 222 in relation to 22 is an 
example of word extension, already mentioned at the end of VI). 

(>) “an =“‘ass”, the animal with the red skin that shines 
through the hair, from II sen, from which also comes Wn? = 

“roebuck”, German Rotwild, and hence naming according to 
colour. 

(2) n?az = “fig cake” , strictly “lump”, cognate with the Arabic 
dabala =“‘to press together”, and hence it means figs pressed to- 
gether in the shape of a cake, which in this form can be preserved 
for a long time, and thus naming according to external form. 

(j) Tews = “date cake”, a modern translation which is reliably 
established from Arabic as the name of a type of food, as in (7), and 
so naming according to purpose, here provision for a journey. 

(Rk) nby =“burnt-offering”, abbreviated from *n?y Any 
(if one species of things or phenomena divides into several 
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subspecies, it is not uncommon for the latter to be differentiated 
from one another by the addition of a characteristic attribute 
which distinguishes them, when the resulting double expression 
may prove too unwieldy for common use, and so be abbreviated 
by dropping the designation of the species—here nny9—and using 
only the characteristic adjective—here n'y—the adjective being 
then treated as a.substantive), from n¥y = “go up (in smoke)” 

The preceding examples are only a selection of those that are 
found. They are chosen to illustrate the different motives behind 
the names. These are not only numerous and varied, but in 
varying degree significant; for this depends on the judgement and 
point of view of those who created and put into circulation the 
individual terms. 

Fundamentally every word has some motive for its creation 
behind it. Just because these motives are sometimes accidental, 
and because we no longer know or share the point of view of 
those who created them, it has become impossible for us to give 
the reason for all words (their derivation and etymology). Yet 
we must make every effort to find the reason. This is not only a 
scholarly demand in relation to the individual word, but must 
address itself to a wider task. 

In all probability the forms according to which words are 
constructed from their ‘“‘roots” do not always remain constant, 
but vary with the times. If they are grouped according to their 
forms, it is possible—at least in theory—to distinguish between 
earlier and later words. This would be significant for the history 
of the Hebrew language. Moreover, the kind of motive for the 
creation of a word is also relevant. Sometimes the reasons for 
naming an object or phenomenon seem to us rather accidental 
and superficial. Why is this? Was the attention which the 
creators of the word devoted to an object only accidental, or was 
it guided by things associated with their way of life? For in- 
stance, if one asks peasants today what names they give to plants 
around them, one immediately finds two groups. The one group 
embraces those plants which have an immediate utilitarian value 
for the peasant. For these he has clearly-distinguished names. The 
other group includes those plants which have no utilitarian value 
for him. For these he has no names, but lumps them together 
under the designation “weeds”. Human attention is never com- 
plete and universal. It is always partial and dependent on what 
touches a man in some respect. Hence the thorough investigation 
of the motives that lie behind words can lead to an insight into 
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the direction, acuteness and alertness of his mind. It is remark- 
able, for instance, what little significance the world of colour had 
for the Hebrew. He did not notice it, because he did not yet pay 
any attention to it. Again, he had no word for “‘brain” (later he 
used nia, a word indicating not the function, but the substance). 
It is well known that the Hebrew locates the functions of will 
and reason in the heart (2), but the functions of feeling in the 
abdomen (on, a7). The significance of the brain had not yet 
been recognized. A whole series of problems and researches still 
confront the student of the language of the Old Testament in 
this and cognate spheres. 


IX 


If we disregard the prefixes 8, 9, n, and°, and the suffixes fi-, 
I, etc., which are common in Hebrew word formation and 
hardly constitute a problem, there remain some words of four 
consonants, which appear almost un-Hebraic. These are partly 
foreign loan-words, like Y1na, which was dealt with above under 
IVa. But not all quadriliterals are of foreign origin. The problem 
posed by genuine Hebrew quadriliterals deserves a little atten- 
tion. For this purpose we may divide them into groups. 

(a2) sw = “airhole, window”. It cannot be derived from the 
root 32%, with the prefix 8, since there is no root 232% from which 
it could be derived. There is, however, the root 2%: = “‘to blow”’, 
from which a noun *a¥xg could be formed. By metathesis this 
yields ax. Is the reason for the metathesis that the resulting 
form could be pronounced more easily? 

(6) aapy = “scorpion”. Again 7329 (and also the personal 
name i3>9y) = “jerboa”, which is the largest of the Palestinian 
creatures of the mouse species, and hence conspicuous by reason 
of its size. The words 29py and 122y do not appear to be Hebrew, 
and their derivation remained enigmatic until J. J. Hess-von 
Wyss (Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik (1924), pp. 219-23) proved the law 
by which an & can be changed to an y before roots containing 
a. Thus 29py is formed from *29px, and 12259 from *32x. The 
former is derived from a9p=“‘to fight”, and the stinging 
scorpion can easily be designated “the fighter”; the latter is 
derived from 135 = “to be big”, and hence 13>y is very suitable 
as the name for the largest of the mouse species. 

Perhaps the place name, finpy, which cannot otherwise be pro- 
vided with a derivation, belongs to this series. It perhaps 
originates from the root mp, and like mp means “place, town”. 
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The objection that the Greek ’Ax(k)apwv and the Accadian 
amgarruna and the Egyptian ‘-n-g-r-n imply a form with a dupli- 
cated p is not decisive. For this form may easily be regarded as 
a secondary development from fiapy. In any case no other 
derivation of the word is known. 

By way of appendix it may be observed here that "py and "5x 
have the same meaning. We may well have here two variations 
of the same word, the form with y having arisen from the older 
form with 8 under the influence of the 9 (the same influence as 
is assumed for the above-mentioned quadriliterals). 

(c) Beside ppt we find in the late text of Chronicles the form 
penq1. Here, for once, the chronological relationship of the two 
forms is clearly established. The original duplication, the gemina- 
tion mm, is replaced through dissimilation by rm. Hebrew, like 
other languages, knows true gemination, i.e. the pronunciation 
of a duplicated consonant with two sounds (cf. my essay, 
““Bemerkungen zur Schreibung und Aussprache der Tiberischen 
Massora”’, in Hebrew Union College Annual, xxi (Patt 1, 1950-1), 
137-56, especially p. 153). There is a whole series of such dis- 
similations, and this explains the origin of quadriliteral forms, and 
proves the respective words to be genuinely ard originally 
Hebrew. A few examples may suffice to illustrate this. 

nams = “hare”, Accadian annabu. Hence rn is from mn, and the 
word is from the root 23x = “‘to be fruitful”’, since the hare dis- 
tinguishes itself by its reproduction. 

IV °772 = “‘young corn”, from *%>, with rm for mm. The 
root is *>n>, Arabic hamala = “to become ready”. Hence the 
word means “that which has just matured’. 

"inn = “‘a kind of grasshopper”, for *9in, with rg for gg; cf. 
Arabic hagala = “to take leaps”. The name thus indicates a kind 
of movement. 

Further examples are y374 (Lb < bb), wha (rz < zz), nia’ (/m < mm), 
sina (Ju < mm), mBY 70 (r* < “), and many others. No compilation 
of all the examples has yet been made, and hence there has been 
no investigation as to whether these dissimilations occur in a 
definite period of the Hebrew language, or in a definite area of 
its use, or with certain authors, or whether this was a general 
phenomenon. 

(d) If we compare the English “‘moon” and the Dutch maan 
with the German Mond, we see at once that the d at the end of the 
German word does not belong to the root. The same thing is to 
be observed in comparing the German man with niemand, jemand. 
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The d of these words is added to the root; it is epenthetic. Every- 
one who has an ear for the sound of words recognizes also the 
reason for this epenthesis. Without this added consonant the 
word does not sound rounded off to the German ear. The same 
phenomenon occurs in Hebrew, with the closing consonant /. Of 
this a few examples must suffice. 

‘yaa = “bud (or capsule)”, consisting of yr, or a similar form, 
with ¥. 

I Ye 2 = “‘orchard”, made up of 072 with °. 

bop = “ankle, ioint of the foot”, consisting of *o7p with %. 

Oxny and ‘ixnb = “lying to the left” (the same consonants are 
found also in Accadian, Ugaritic and Arabic). The root is pre- 
served in Arabic sa@’md=“‘to be unfavourable”. It is thus the 
exact counterpart of pm? =“‘lying to the right” (the favourable 
side). The word is thus made up of *xn with °. 

Here belongs ?ixw, which is not a foreign word (see above, 
IVe), but a good simple Hebrew word. Owing to its great 
significance a detailed proof is justified. The root n¥, being 
originally %1, would have in the Qal as the Infinitive absolute 
*3, and as the Infinitive construct *%3. In both cases, as in 
some other forms which end in », the final consonant has faded 
away (on this fading away see my above-mentioned “Bemer- 
kungen”, pp. 145 f.). Thus arise forms like ivy Jer. iv. 18 and 
int Isa. vi. 9 on the one hand, and like ivy Gen. xxxi. 28 and 
nk” xlviii. 11 on the other. While the form of the Infinitive 
absolute normally remains unchanged as ivy (written regularly 
nvy), there appears to have existed a phonetic need, or may we 
rather say a phonetic tendency, to end the Infinitive construct 
with a clearly audible final consonant. Phonetically this tendency 
may be due to the fact that as a rule the form is followed by a 
wotd which is closely connected with it in pronunciation. There 
was, therefore, a phonetic desire to make audible the termination 
of the first word by a distinct final consonant, and hence as a 
tule we have the addition of n. Thus ivy becomes ney, nivy; 
*, becomes n'a, nia. The choice of n as a final consonant may 
have commended itself owing to the ending at of the feminine 
construct (e.g. x2¥ n>). 

However this may be, a form *nikv or ixd from the root AxXv is 
conceivable and unobjectionable. Add to this that there exists 
a nominal form ending i in -0, preserved in the place names itix, 
ter, Idi, iw, n'a, in the personal names im, ‘bY, and in other 
words, ‘There is no doubt that it is very old, and belonged to 
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early Hebrew (urhebraisch). We are thus fully justified in assuming 
that there could have existed an ancient form *ix¥, which is no 
longer extant. Now if we add to this the epenthetic final con- 
sonant ¥, referred to above, we have the word ?ixw. 

On this view bixw may be derived from the root nx’. From 
this root come the nouns I fixw, xv, and nx’. All of these, and 
also the verb itself, indicate that Dit is something desolate, or 
devastated. The word itself, however, if we note its use, must 
have the heightened sense of the district or domain, which is 
called the desolate, waste-lying place. This is best expressed by 
““No-land” (Unland). It means the world (below our world) 
where are found shadowiness, decay, remoteness from God 
(Isa. xxxvili. 18, Ps. vi. 6): Nothingness. 

Perhaps scholars have failed for so long to recognize this 
fundamentally simple Hebrew derivation because the word is 
feminine, and they were therefore inclined to suspect in it the 
name of some mythical, or semi-mythical, being. But mann Yixw, 
Deut. xxxii. 22 (and mnnn Yixd, Ps. Ixxxvi. 13) corresponds 
exactly to mann np, Job. ‘xli. 16. According to its form nbp is 
masculine and not feminine, precisely as bixw. If, nevertheless, 
np appears as feminine in Job xli. 16, the explanation lies in the 
fact that nbp, as shown by the context, is an elliptical expression 
for nvp jax (cf. what has been said above concerning ny, in 
VIII£). Similarly Vix’ may also be an ellipsis for inw pax, and 
hence be construed as feminine. 


X 


We turn now from the problems presented by individual words 
and phrases to some other problems of the language of the Old 
Testament. 

“Food, nourishment” is called in Hebrew “9k, n22x, nPOK, 
Sonn, noun, nd2. These six different words all derive from 
the same root, and all six are good and indisputably Hebrew 
words; no foreign influence whatever can be found in them, 
either in respect of their formation or in their meaning. It may 
be noted that they are not strictly six words, but five, since 
n259 is apparently nothing but a younger form of nS, which 
would have lost is etymological recognizability if it alone 
had been found, but which can obviously be traced to an 
infrequent, though readily understandable, easing of the pro- 
nunciation. 
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Of the five words which remain, some occur but rarely. It 
would be a mistake to describe them on that account as rarely 
used, or as “poetical”. It may be pure coincidence that they are 
not found more often in the writings preserved for us. It would 
be equally mistaken to draw conclusions from our scanty evidence 
as to the commonness of their use in the living language. All 
that we can say is that we know nothing about this. Actually 
only two of the five words occur frequently, Y>& and 2x. Here 
we ate confronted immediately with one of the problems which 
concern us most, but one which, apparently, has received too 
little attention. 

The formal relation of ¥2 to 25x is clear. The former is the 
simplest type of noun formation from the root 92x. This type is 
widely used in Hebrew. (Two other possible and equally simple 
types, *Y2x and *>x, are well exemplified, but are less common.) 
Of this quite common type, “9k, the form m'75x is the feminine. 
It is a case of extension for the sake of fullness. In all languages 
we find the phenomenon that a word occurs most commonly 
not in the shortest form possible, but in a broader and fuller 
form. There are some authors whose style is characterized by the 
fact that what they have to say is not couched in the shortest and 
simplest language, but in a more ornate style, in which alone they 
can express themselves. Sometimes it may be the beauty of the 
sound, or the stronger emphasis which the fuller form seems to 
have, which lies behind this fullness of form. Sometimes it may 
be the inclination to imitate a style thought to be exemplary 
which occasions the shorter or the fuller form. 

The concept pair ¥2k—n'2Dx does not stand alone. Beside it we 
have in the qué/ type pih-npin, fok-nyex, 29h-naIn, and others; 
in the gat/ type 13-7730, ‘Tan—-nTen, and others; ‘and in the qitl 
type NON-ANYT, TXT RX, and others. A form pair like 729 and 
mD'279 naturally “does not belong to this series, since the difference 
in form here is based on the difference in gender. But no 
immediately recognizable difference of this kind, or other per- 
tinent reason for the difference in form, is apparent in the other 
cases. 

The question therefore arises: Why and for what purpose do 
we have this difference? The preliminary answer, that this is 
simply a matter of form fullness, is only a superficial one, and it 
is even less sufficient to say that metrical reasons lead to the 
choice of the shorter form in one case and the longer in another. 
For the laws of Hebrew prosody are known to us only in the 
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barest outline, despite the zealous efforts of many scholars. 
Moreover, the evidence for the one or the other form is often 
found in sentences where no metric considerations would apply. 

The interchange of ¥p& and nYy>x—to indicate with this 
example the whole problem—must be due to other circumstances. 
Is it due to the literary period? Did one say 4px in earlier times 
and nb>x in later? Would this assumption apply also to the other 
pairs? ‘In that case we should have to establish in the first place 
how pk and m'72x are distributed in the individual passages, the 
individual writers and the different periods of the growth of the 
Old Testament. In other words, we need investigation on the 
distribution of noun fotmations—the case of %ak and nN is 
but one example of a whole range of phenomena—in ‘the 
Old Testament. Such studies are almost completely wanting, 
but most necessary. Probably they would turn out to be 
not too difficult, but they would most likely be fruitful. They 
are certainly necessary if we are ever to reach the stage of 
being able to write a history of the Hebrew language. More- 
over the so-called Introduction to the Old Testament, or history 
of the literature, would benefit by it. 


XI 


This at once leads to yet another problem. Victor Maag, in his 
Text, Wortschatz und Begriffswelt des Buches Amos (Leiden, 1951), 
finds that the vocabulary of the book of Amos consists of 664 
words. A provisional count yields 363 for the book of Zephaniah, 
357 for Nahum, 721 for Hosea, and 394 for Habakkuk (in the 
Vulgate rendering 408). These reckonings are provisional in that 
they take no account of the critical study of the text, which might 
increase or diminish the numbers. It is urgently to be desired 
that such vocabularies should be compiled for all the books of 
the Old Testament, as well as for the sources and layers found in 
them, and the separate sections of the larger books, such as the 
authentic Isaiah, the additions to this, Deutero-Isaiah, Trito- 
Isaiah. It goes without saying that in the first instance these 
vocabularies would have to be compiled on the basis of the 
Massoretic text; it is equally self-evident that the variants con- 
tained in the Versions and conjectures would have to be col- 
lected, and that altogether the critical study of the text would 
have to be undertaken. But naturally these separate categories 
would have to be kept quite distinct from one another. 
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When these preparatory studies have been satisfactorily carried 
through, it should be possible to draw a series of important con- 
clusions. We can here mention only those problems to which 
satisfactory solutions might be expected. Even this cannot be 
done completely. Which books or documents have a large stock 
of common words? Which deviate from one another in everyday 
words and concepts in a striking manner? What reasons can be 
suggested to account for these differences? Do they suggest a 
linguistic-temporal development, or can they be explained by the 
view that one author, say Haggai, likes common, prosaic words, 
while another prefers to use more special and choice expressions ? 
Are the expressions used by an author mainly short and old, or 
are they more out-of-the-way and longer, later, or marked by 
special peculiarities? In the case of individual writers, what is the 
position with regard to favourite expressions, or phrases for 
which he has a preference, or with regard to important concepts 
which first emerge in his work (e.g. x# and wtp in Isaiah)? In 
what sphere does his imagery move most freely (rural life of 
shepherds and peasants in Amos, the delicate and imaginative 
world of comparisons beginning with “like” in Hosea, the 
world of plants in the images of Isaiah, or the sober, matter of 
fact—almost scientific—world of concepts of Leviticus)? 

Here we must stop. For it is impossible to enumerate in full 
the problems which arise when one becomes deeply absorbed in an 
individual writer from the point of view of these questions. But 
it is also undeniable that our contemporary commentaries devote 
too little attention to this aspect of the understanding of their 
material and say too little about it. 


XI 


A single further problem of the study of the language of the Old 
Testament can be touched on briefly here. In the fields of botany 
and zoology scholars have long since investigated not only the 
individual species (in linguistic study this corresponds to the 
individual words), but also the combination with others with 
which they form a living partnership (oecology), for only so can 
certain phenomena be understood and explained. In the same 
way every word belongs to a context with others. The leaf of the 
plant belongs to the bud, the withered foliage, the blossom, the 
fruit, the branch and bough or the bush and tree, the soil and 
water, its usefulness or harmfulness, and so on. So no word 
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stands by itself; each has relations and antitheses beside it. Here 
it is most important to observe what phenomena wete recognized, 
perceived and named, and what phenomena were not. In short, 
side by side with the study of individual words must go the 
investigation of the whole group to which it belongs. Only so 
can its full significance, and sometimes also its form and history, 
be recognized. 

There are already a few investigations which serve this kind of 
study, e.g. J. J. Stamm, Erlisen und Vergeben im Alten Testament 
(1940), A. E. Riithy, Die Pflanze und ihre Teile im biblisch-hebraischen 
Sprachgebrauch (1942), 1. Lande, Formelhafte Wendungen der Um- 
gangssprache im Alten Testament (1949), A. Schwarzenbach, Die 
geographische Terminologie im Hebraischen des Alten Testaments (1954). 
Two further studies, one on clothing and ornaments and the 
other on water and its life in the Old Testament, are at present 
in preparation. 

The wealth of material for such study is almost inexhaustible. 
A few examples only can be given: food and drink, weapons and 
warfare, agriculture and horticulture, cult and cult personnel, 
architecture, the course of Old Testament cultic celebrations, the 
social life of the Hebrews, their spiritual experiences, the in- 
fluence of natural disasters on their thought, the fear and worship 
of God in the Old Testament. How many worlds these titles 
open up! 

The wealth of material is great; but a penetrating mind is 
needed to guess its wealth from the beginning. The theme 
“Water and its Life” has been described by some scholars as 
“dry”. Yet this “dry” subject water reaches out from meteoro- 
logy and cloud formation to the “water of life” in the New 
Testament. . 

Here we must end. With gratitude and respect we recognize 
the achievements of former generations for the study of the 
language of the Old Testament. Yet at the same time we look 
forward with hope and impatience to what remains to be done. 
It will yield new and more profound discernment, and beyond 
that it will be—and this is the greatest thing with all linguistic 
study of the Old Testament—a modest but indispensable service 
in the grand task of unfolding ever more perfectly to the world 
the enduring treasures of the Holy Scriptures, so fraught with 
blessing to men.! 


1 For the translation into English the Editors are responsible. 
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EL AND YAHWEH 
By Otto ErssFELpDT, Halle 


While the relationship between Yahweh and Ba‘al has been 
examined quite often and there is no lack of works on “Yahweh 
and Ba‘al’’, the relations between El and Yahweh have been 
relatively rarely subjected to close examination. This is all the 
more striking as the question whether the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, 
the “‘Patriarchs”, venerated one great God who bore the name 
El or several deities designated as El with a genitive adjunct— 
"él ra°i, ’él “6am and others—has been discussed exhaustively and 
has found very different answers. To mention from the abund- 
ance of answers to this question only those of three of each of 
two diametrically opposed groups, H. Gunkel,’ W. W. Graf 
Baudissin,? and A. Alt,3 while differing in various details, con- 
sider ’@/ ro’7, ’é/ “dlam, etc., mentioned in Genesis, as local Nature 
gods, which the Israelites who invaded Canaan fused with their 
Yahweh and thus raised to a higher level. H. Gressmann,* 
R. Kittel,5 and R. Dussaud,® on the other hand, have given it as 
their opinion—again each in his own manner—that the Patri- 
archs venerated El as their god, or at least as their principal god, 
and that, therefore, one can speak of a pre-Mosaic Hebrew EI- 
religion. If such strongly diverging solutions to the problem in 
question makes a renewed examination desirable, it is urgently 
needed in view of the fact that new finds of texts have now 
ptoved the veneration of a great god named E! for the first half 
of the second millennium B.c.,7 a veneration which had hitherto 
been securely known only for the first millennium B.c. 


' Genesis (3rd ed. 1910), p. 187 and elsewhere. 

2 Kyrios als Gottesname im Judentum und seine Stelle in der Religionsgeschichte, 111 
(1929), 124 and elsewhere. 

3 Der Gott der Vater (1929), pp. 7 £. = Kleine Schriften, 1 (1953), 6 f. 

4 “Sage und Geschichte in den Patriarchenerzahlungen” (Z.A.W. xxx 
(1910), 1-34), p. 28; Mose und seine Zeit (1913), pp. 53-6, 210 f., 426-9, 433. 

5 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, t (1912), 641, Index sub “El”. 

6 Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et l Ancien Testament (2nd ed. 
1941), pp. 168-74. 

7 Cf. Theo Bauer, Die Ostkanaander (1926); Julius Lewy, “Les textes 
paléo-assyriens et l’Ancien Testament” (R.H.R. cx (1934), 29-65); Bedtich 
Hrozny, Inscriptions Cuntiformes du Kultépé, « (1952); O. Eissfeldt, E/ im 
ugaritischen Pantheon (1951); M. H. Pope, E/ in the Ugaritic Texts (1955); 
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I 


We may fittingly begin this investigation by observing that 
Yahweh assumes an entirely different attitude towards the figure 
and name of El from that adopted towards the figure and name of 
Ba‘al. While Ba‘al is used as an epithet of Yahweh—or at least 
is found as theophoric constituent in the formation of Israelite 
personal names!—only in the early period following Israel’s in- 
vasion of Canaan, later he not only disappears as a divine epithet 
but is also banned from the profane sphere,? where up till then 
the word was used, say, as the designation of a husband. Such 
measures were never taken against El. On the contrary, the 
figure and name of El have always been honoured through the 
entire course of Israelite- Jewish religious history, as is shown by 
the fact that the formation and use of personal names which 
contain El, be it the divine name or the appellative “‘god”’, have 
never ceased. This difference in the attitude of Yahweh to Ba‘al 
on the one hand, and to El on the other, must have some reason, 
and this can only be looked for in the fact that unlike Ba‘al who 
threatened to become dangerous to Yahweh by encroaching upon 
his monarchic status as God of Israel, El was never conceived of 
as a rival of Yahweh. He was rather considered as a figure to 
acknowledge whose authority meant an enhancement rather than 
a restriction of the authority of Yahweh. Indeed, there is no lack 
of evidence to show that Yahweh who invaded Canaan, the 
sphere of El in the first instance, acknowledged the superior 
status of El but then progressively supplanted him and so be- 
came the highest and even the sole god. 

If we survey the Old Testament evidence for El used as a 
proper name—disregarding the personal, group and place names 
formed with ’¢/ which will be dealt with elsewhere—the examples 
divide themselves automatically into three groups. The first, 
comprising by far the majority of instances, consists of those 


D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (1953); W. F. Albright, ‘North-West 
Semitic Names in a List of Egyptian Slaves from the Eighteenth Century 
B.C.” (J.A.0.S. Lxxiv (1954), 222-33); M. Birot, ““Textes économiques de 
Mari, III” (Rev. d’ Assyr. xix (1955), 15-31). 

1 Cf. Baudissin, Kyrios, 111 (1929), 90-4 (2932 Epithet of Yahweh); M. Noth, 
Die Israelitischen Personennamen (1928), pp. 120f. (*Y3 designation of the 
Canaanite Ba‘als); Dussaud, Découvertes (2nd ed. 1941), p. 174 (ova designa- 
tion of Hadad). 

2 Hos. ii. 18-19; cf. the change of Va LN to nva ws IT Sam. ii. 8 and 
elsewhere. 
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cases in which El occurs singly and without any polemical or 
apologetic flavour as a designation of Yahweh. To the second, 
less comprehensive, group would have to be reckoned the cases 
which reveal by the emphatic and passionate feeling with which 
they claim the name El for Yahweh and for Yahweh alone that 
these two entities, El and Yahweh, do not by their origin coin- 
cide, but that their identification rests rather on a conscious act 
of will. Finally, to the third and smallest group belong the cases 
in which El represents an entity different from, and originally 
superior to, Yahweh. 

Of the many examples comprised by the first group here are 
only a few examples. In Josh. xxii. 22 the representatives of 
the tribes of Reuben, Gad and half Manasseh thus solemnly 
introduce the speech addressed to the heads of the other tribes, 
by which they intend to clear themselves of the charges levelled 
against them on account of an altar-like monument erected in 
Geliloth ha-Jordan: “El Elohim Yahweh, El Elohim Yahweh, 
he knows it and Israel shall know it” , using Elohim as well as El 
as a name identical with Yahweh. Ps. civ, which begins and 
ends with “Praise Yahweh, O my soul”, and which elsewhere 
always calls God Yahweh—whether in addressing Him or speak- 
ing of Him in the third person—in verse 21 lets the young lions 
claim their food from El, who cannot be anyone but the Yahweh 
for whom the praise of the psalm is meant. Finally, in the Book 
of Job—irrespective of whether it represents the work of one 
poet or is to be understood as a collection of many sections from 
different hands and from different dates—the El which occurs in 
the dialogue from iii. 1-xlii. 5 beside Eloah, Elohim and Shaddai, 
can like those names refer only to Yahweh, whom the author of 
the narrative outline i. 1-ii. 13, xlii. 6-17 mentions. 

To the second group of examples, i.e. the one in which we can 
see that Yahweh appropriates the epithet El, to which He is not 
originally entitled, and takes it as a proper name to the exclusion 
of other claimants to it, may be referred Isa. xl. 18: “To whom 
would you compare El, what partner would you place beside 
him?”’; Isa. xliii. 12: ““Ye are my witnesses, saith Yahweh, and 
Tam El”; Isa. xlv. 22: “Turn to me and be saved all the ends of 
the earth; for I am El and no other.” In all these cases it is 
obviously Yahweh who lays claim to the epithet El for Himself 
and for Himself alone, since in the context He is expressly 
indicated as the one referred to or as the speaker: Isa. xl. 13: 
“Who can measure the spirit of Yahweh?” Isa. xliii. 12: “saith 
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Yahweh”; Isa. xlv. 21, 24: “Am I not Yahweh?...Only with 
Yahweh is there righteousness and strength.” That it is just in 
Deutero-Isaiah that such instances are so plentifully found is no 
accident; it is rather due to the fact that this prophet more than 
any other had the certainty of the unity of God and never tired 
of proclaiming it with inspired and inspiring passion. 

Finally, to the group of examples which show El as a great 
god, different from Yahweh and probably at first recognized by 
Him as superior, belong first of all the cases which name El as 
the only, or at least the highest, god, without mentioning a 
telationship between this god and Yahweh or Israel. Isa. xiv. 13 
demonstrates the /ybris of the Babylonian King, suddenly pre- 
cipitated from the height of his boastful purpose: “‘ Above the 
stars of El I shall raise my throne”, and Ezek. xxviii. 2 puts into 
the mouth of the prince of Tyre the arrogant words: “El I am; 
a divine seat I have in the ocean.” Here the existence of El is not 
only implied but also acknowledged, in that rebellion against 
him appears as sacrilege. But there is no word about the re- 
lationship in which Yahweh stands to this El. The two passages 
are, however, concerned with the behaviour of non-Israelites 
and refer to something which occurred outside the sphere of 
Yahweh. The case is different in Gen. xiv. 18-24 where it is 
related that Abraham on returning from his victory over the four 
Eastern Kings is greeted by Melchizedek, the King of Salem and 
the priest of El ‘Elyon,' and is blessed in the name of this god, 


! In Gen. xiv. 18, 19, 22 ‘Elyon is either an adjectival apposition following 
El or an appellative with the meaning “‘god” preceding ‘Elyon understood 
as a proper name, probably the former. At any rate, the two concepts refer 
to the same one divine figure. Also Deut. xxxii. 8, Ps. Ixxxii and Isa. xiv. 
13-14 show that El and ‘Elyon are identical, as both concepts are directly 
parallel—thus Deut. xxxii. 8 where the emendation of bay to °&, hitherto 
made on the basis of LXX, is confirmed by a fragment of the Hebrew text 
of Deut. xxxii, found in Qumran (cf. Patrick W. Skehan, “A Fragment of 
the ‘Song of Moses’ (Dt. 32) from Qumrar.” (B.A.S.O.R. No. 136 (1954), 
12-15)) and Isa. xiv. 13-14; or indirectly parallel, as Ps. lxxxii, where verse 1 
speaks of El and verse 6 of ‘Elyon. R. Dussaud, Découvertes (2nd ed. 1941), 
pp. 112 f., 155 f., is thus hardly right when he declares El and ‘Elyon to be 
two different entities. He was here manifestly basing himself on the 
Phoenician genealogy of gods found in Philo Biblius-Sanchuniaton, which 
names Eliun, Uranos and Kronos (El) as belonging to three different 
generations of gods, i.e. as grandfather, father and son. But this genealogy 
in its turn requires further explanation and may not readily be used as an 
argument that in the Old Testament El and ‘Elyon are originally different 
gods. 
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the Lord of heaven and earth, and that Abraham gives him a 
tithe of everything and swears by him! that he will not retain 
anything of the spoil. In this case Yahweh does not acknowledge 
El as being superior to Himself, but veneration to this El is 
shown by one who, although historically not yet a follower of 
Yahweh and also not yet a true Israelite, was nevertheless re- 
garded by later generations as the founder of the faith in the only 
true God, namely Yahweh. 

But beyond this the Old Testament contains also a few un- 
equivocal proofs that during the course of Israelite Jewish 
religious history there was a period when El or ‘Elyon, who is 
identical with him, was an authority acknowledged by, and ac- 
cordingly superior to, Yahweh. Two of these may be quoted. To 
begin with, Deut. xxxii. 8-9, i.e. the Song of Moses, says that at 
the time when ‘Elyon allotted their possessions to the peoples, 
divided men up, and determined the territories of the nations 
according to the number of the gods, Yahweh received Israel as 
his share. ‘Elyon, therefore, appears at the head of the gods 
deciding according to his own judgement the apportioning of the 
people to them and hence takes precedence over Yahweh. The 
author of the Song, it is true, when speaking of Yahweh’s re- 
lationship to his people, avoids, probably intentionally, the 
application of the hitherto used active verbal form, and so does 
not say directly that ‘Elyon gave Israel or Jacob to Yahweh as 
his portion; but is content to establish the fact that Israel has 
become the property of Yahweh. The real acknowledgement of 
El as the highest god expressing itself in worship had, at the 
time when our Song came into existence, apparently already given 
way to the belief that, at least for Israel, Yahweh was the only 
real God, since at the end it summons not only the heavens but 
also all gods to acclaim Yahweh.? But this did not exclude the 
retention of the notion—intended to be more cosmological and 
mythological than religious and cultic—of ‘Elyon as the god 
who had apportioned the peoples of the world to their gods. 
Moreover, Ps. Ixxxii speaks of a monarchic status of El, superior 
to that of the other gods and among them Yahweh. This psalm 
clearly presents Yahweh in the congregation of El, i.e. in the 


! That min in Gen. xiv. 22, which is missing in LX X and Syr., is secon- 
dary, may be taken as certain. 

2 The end of the Song of Moses is better preserved in LXX than in the 
M.T. which, therefore, has to be corrected accordingly (cf. Skehan, 
B.A.S.0O.R. No. 136 (1954), 15)- 
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council of gods led by El as judge, or rather as accuser against 
the other gods, reproaching them for neglecting the admini- 
stration of justice and so causing the dissolution of all order, and 
declaring that his opinion that they were gods and sons of ‘Elyon 
had proved to be mistaken, and that on the contrary they must 
die like human officials. To this declaration the poet then adds 
the challenge: “‘Arise, Yahweh, judge the earth! For thou wilt 
inherit all peoples.” The poet pronounces this, although one 
would really have expected that the judge before whose court the 
matter had been brought, El, would pronounce the judgement. 
That this does not happen may be explained by the attitude 
which the psalmist assumes towards E]. Like the author of the 
Song of Moses, he recognizes El as the highest god, in accord- 
ance with cosmological and mythological tradition, but his 
practical religion is concerned only with Yahweh, who, although 
meanwhile still considered subordinate to El, is in fact already 
the authoritative power, and will soon take El’s place also in the 
theoretical We/tbild of the Israelite or Jewish religion.! 


II 


If the Old Testament, in contradistinction to its utterances about 
the relationship between Yahweh and Ba‘al, does not know any- 
thing of a tension between Yahweh and El, and shows distinct 
traces of the thought that Yahweh at first acknowledged El’s 
authority and later appropriated this more and more and thus 
took El’s place, then this procedure demands an explanation. It 
is widely believed that it is to be found in the view that the 
Patriarchs, or the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, had been venerators of 
the great god El,? and that the Yahweh cultus introduced by 
Moses treated this Patriarchal religion considerately and assimi- 
lated it largely to the new cult, while Ba‘al, indigenous with the 
Canaanites, appeared from the first as a danger to Yahweh and 
for that reason was vehemently fought. This mode of viewing the 
matter has, indeed, an element of truth; it suffers, however, in 
that it imagines the religion of the pre-Mosaic Hebrews in too 
simple terms, and overlooks its actual complexity. Three im- 
portant considerations stand against the assumption that the 


1 It should be noted that the power of disposition over the nations 
granted to ‘Elyon in Deut. xxxii. 8 (2797) is claimed for Yahweh by Ps. Ixxxii. 
8 (203R). 

2 Cf. p. 25. 
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Patriarchs had been unqualified venerators of El from the first. 
First of all, the Old Testament has retained the memory that 
Israel’s “fathers” once venerated “other gods”, and the context 
makes it clear that El does not belong to these other gods. In 
Josh. xxiv. 2, Joshua says: “Beyond the river your fathers dwelt 
in days of old, Terah the father of Abraham and Nahor, and 
served other gods,” and in verses 14-15 he cries out to his 
people: “And now fear Yahweh, and serve him in singleness of 
heart and with faithfulness, and remove the gods! whom your 
fathers served beyond the river and in Egypt, and serve Yahweh. 
If, however, it displeases you to serve Yahweh, decide to-day 
whom you will serve, whether the gods whom your fathers 
worshipped beyond the river or the gods of the Amorites in 
whose country you dwell! But as for me and my house we will 
serve Yahweh.” In itself it may well be possible that “the gods 
of the Amorites” mentioned here were meant to include also El. 
But in view of the fact that the Old Testament does not know of 
any polemics against El this is quite improbable. By the gods of 
the Amorites are meant here rather the Ba‘als and Astartes, who 
elsewhere are named again and again as enemies of Yahweh. 
Gen. xxxv. 1-7 speaks in even clearer language when it recounts 
that Jacob, on his return from his stay with Laban and arrival on 
the west side of Jordan, prior to his journey to Bethel and 
erection there of an altar for El, exhorts his house and his whole 
company to remove the gods in their possession, to cleanse 
themselves, and to change their clothes, and when they respond 
to this exhortation he buries all their foreign gods and earrings 
under the terebinth of Shechem.? Here it is impossible to regard 
El as one of the foreign gods, since their removal is the pre- 
paration for Jacob’s erection of an altar for the god who, at the 
beginning of his period of flight and wandering, had promised 
him help at Bethel, and had also kept his promise; and this god 
is no other than El or, what is identical with him, Bethel.3 

Over and above this general statement that the Patriarchs had 
worshipped other gods before coming into contact with El, the 

1 In verses 14 and 15 the article has to be added to DTN, 

2 A. Alt, “Die Wallfahrt von Sichem nach Bethel” (In piam memoriam 
Alexander von Bulmerincg, Abhandlungen der Herder-Gessellschaft und des 
Herder-Instituts zu Riga vi, 3 (1938), 218-30 = Kieine Schriften 1 (1953), 
74-88) explains Gen. xxxv. 1-7 and Josh. xxiv in a manner strongly 
diverging from the explanation suggested above. 


3 Cf. Dussaud, Découvertes (2nd ed. 1941), pp. 96 f., 100, 168, 175; E. G. 
Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Papyri (1953), p- 89. 
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Old Testament contains further precise statements which, 
although very scanty, nevertheless enable us to define the nature 
of these other gods more exactly. Thus, in Gen. xxxi. 53 Laban 
says to Jacob: “The god of Abraham and the god of Nahor 
judge! between us”’, i.e., as shown by the plural form of the verb, 
he desires to ask two different gods for their judgement, the god 
of Abraham and the god of Nahor, and the narrative continues: 
“And Jacob swore by the kinsman? of his father Isaac.” Here, if 
we confine our observation to Israel and its ancestors, and dis- 
regard entirely the god of Nahor, we meet at once two gods 
from Israel’s past, the god of Abraham and the kinsman of 
Isaac,3 gods of the type of the god of the fathers, as impressively 
described by A. Alt, namely, gods who have no proper name, 
but are only described as the god of the respective founder of 
the cult, ie. of the man to whom the god has first revealed him- 
self, and whose activity is absorbed entirely in the welfare of 
their venerators, and who lack any relationship to natural con- 
ditions. The possibility that the pre-Mosaic Hebrews did not 
venerate exclusively deities of this kind must surely be reckoned 
with, and it is by no means impossible that one or other of these 
gods named after the founder or patron of a cult possessed also a 
Proper Name, as can be established with certainty in other 
cases.4 But nothing suggests that El was anywhere meant—the 
less since, as will be shown presently, El did not apparently 
achieve any significance for the Patriarchs until after their entry 
into the land of Canaan. 

It is therefore manifest—and this is the third consideration— 
that where there is mention in the Old Testament of concrete 


1 DIN ‘ON, following 1°}'2 1OBY*, is obviously designed to. disguise 
this fact by causing the two previously mentioned gods, the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor, to be understood to be the God of their father 
Terah, common to Abraham and Nahor, i.e. the only true God. But the two 
words DIPIN Pads are secondary, as they are missing from two Hebrew 
MSS. and the LXX. 

2 W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1946), pp. 189, 
327 = Von der Steinzeit zum Christentum (1949), pp. 248 f., 434, adduces 
Arabic usage to justify taking the word 705 in PO¥! 708, usually translated 

s “fear”, to mean “kinsman” or the like, and in this he is probably 
right. 

3 By apy. W238, Gen. xlix. 24, the god El is certainly meant, as verse 25 
shows. Here—disregarding the textually uncertain end of the verse— 

“the bod of your father” stands parallel to El (for M¥ we should certainly 
read 78). 
4 Alt, Der Gott der Vater, pp. 37-43 = Kleine Schriften, 1, 34-40. 
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encounters of the Patriarchs with El, i.e. those which ate con- 
nected with specific geographical places, they always take place 
in the land of Canaan, and not, say, in Mesopotamia, or in the 
Syro-Arabian desert. This is clear in the already mentioned con- 
tact of Abraham with El ‘Elyon in Salem, i.e. Jerusalem,! and 
similarly, in the revelation of El Ro’i, which Hagar experienced 
according to Gen. xvi. 7-14 at Be’erlahairo’i, and in the ex- 
perience, not expressly reported but tacitly assumed, of gracious 
assistance by El ‘Olam as it was shown to Abraham during his 
negotiations with the king of the Philistines for the possession of 
Beersheba, when he planted a tamarisk on this spot and founded 
an E] “Olam? cult.3 The same is true of Jacob’s relations with the 
El of Bethel, who resided in Bethel, as presented in Gen. xxviii. 
10-22, xxxv. 1-7. Certainly, according to the evidence of 

1 Cf. H. H. Rowley, ‘“Melchizedek and Zadok” (Bertholet Festschrift 
(1950), pp. 461-72), pp. 464 f. 

2 According to the present text it deals with the foundation of a cult for 
Yahweh El ‘Olam, but the original narrative had no knowledge of Yahweh, 
and spoke only of El ‘Olam. 

3 Whether Gen. xxi. 33 stood originally in its present place is very 
questionable. That this verse does not really fit in here has long been felt, 
as a glance at the commentaries will show. These suggest the reversing of 
verses 33 and 34, or explain verse 33 as an appendix. Perhaps verse 33 
formed originally the conclusion of the narrative of the making of a covenant 
between Yahweh and Abraham, narrated in Gen. xv, or rather the con- 
clusion of one of the two parallel narratives (J and E) combined here. It is 
striking, at any rate, that so important an act is not attached to a definite 
place. On the other hand, if Gen. xv was originally located in Beersheba, the 
excision, or rather displacement, of this information can be easily explained. 
According to P, who was authoritative for the last redaction of the Penta- 
teuch, God solemnly concluded His covenant with Abraham in Hebron 
(Gen. xvii) and therefore it was felt desirable to have Gen. xv placed there. 
Indeed, since Gen. xiii-xiv name Hebron as the residence of Abraham, we 
can picture ch. xv, according to the present sequence of Genesis, as having 
taken place only in Hebron. For the transference of the course of the 
narrative concerning the planting of a tamarisk and the founding of a cult 
to the end of ch. xxi, two considerations may have been relevant: (a) apart 
from the information that Hagar was wandering about in the desert of 
Beersheba—which does not provide a suitable point of connexion— 
Beersheba is here mentioned for the first time; (J) like ch. xv, ch. xxi speaks 
of the conclusion of a covenant (173) with Abraham, and whereas there it 
is Yahweh, here it is the king of Gerar who enters into covenant with 
Abraham. In view of the high significance which elsewhere (Gen. xxvi. 
23-5; xlvi. 1-4) attaches to this god, i.e. the El of Beersheba, we could not 
imagine a more suitable place than Beersheba for the location of the con- 
clusion of the covenant between God and Abraham in the older Pentateuch 
strands, which alone are relevant here. 
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Gen. xxxi. 13, this god could also reveal himself once to his 
wotshipper in a dream vision outside Canaan, but his seat is 
nevertheless in Bethel, and it is here that his altar is erected. 
Finally, the two narratives which are directly connected,' telling 
of Jacob’s wrestling with El at Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 23-33) and of 
his erection of an altar dedicated to El in Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 
18-20), speak of encounters with El in the land of Canaan. Thus 
the experiences of El, or the various hypostases of the one El, as 
they occur in these narratives, are actually all attached to the soil 
of Canaan, and stand in a firm relation to definite points of this 
land. That Gunkel, Baudissin, Alt? and others could take these 
figures for local numina is understandable, and it arises from the 
fact that through over-estimating their attachment to localities 
they undervalued their connexion with the one E/, and erected 
an insurmountable barrier between local numina and the 
universal god. In actual fact we are here confronted by the 
phenomenon that the plurality of shrines of one great god always 
entails the danger of his being split up into several gods of 
limited spheres of activity, and thus the impression often arises 
that we are dealing with the veneration of local deities.3 


1 Cf. Eissfeldt, ‘‘Non dimittam te, nisi benedixeris mihi” (Meélanges 
Robert, 1956). 2 Cf. p. 25. 

3 Cf. O. Eissfeldt, Der Gott Karmel (1953), pp. 3-5. André Berthier and 
Abbé René Charlier, Le Sanctuaire Punique d’El-Hofra a Constantine (1955), 
discuss on pp. 214-19 the double character of Ba‘al Hammon of Constantine, 
namely that on the one hand he is universal, yet on the other he is a local deity 
of Constantine. They quote in this connexion a paragraph from Stéphane 
Gsell, Histoire Ancienne del’ Afrique du Nord, w (2nd ed. 1920), 228-9, where 
Gsell says of the Phoenician gods that they are on the one hand of a universal 
and on the other hand of a local character, making reference to the Phoenician- 
Punic inscription, of the fourth or third century B.c., of the Isle of Hawks 
(D¥2"") near Sardinia with a dedication oy2~2 nowyad yd “To the Lord 
Ba‘alsamem in Inosim” (C.I.S. 1, 139; Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions 
(1903), pp. 108f., no. 39; Lidzbarski, Altsemitische Texte, 1 (1907), 45, 
no. 58). Here the double character of the god is, indeed, prominent. As 
Ba‘aliamem, “‘god of Heaven”, he is of a universal kind; the dedication, 
however, is just meant for the local form of manifestation of the god. The 
question arises whether combinations of ba‘a/ with the name of a locality, as 
they frequently occur in Phoenician and in the Old Testament, which are 
usually taken to mean “lord of the respective locality”, should not, at least 
partly, be explained by assuming that ba‘a/ is an abbreviated form of a longer 
divine name, say of Ba‘al’lamem. This would require the translation of 
Ba‘alsaphon and of Ba‘alpeor, not by “Lord of Saphon”, “Lord of Peor” 
but by “Ba‘al(83amem), who is venerated in Saphon, in Peor”. Cf. also 
W. F. Albright, The Bible after Twenty Years of Archaeology (1932-1952) 
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III 


We thus see that Genesis retained more or less distinct memories 
that the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, or at least certain groups of them, 
were connected with the god El who was attached to several 
shrines in Canaan. This fits in well with the view suggested by 
other evidence on the course of the Israelite invasion, namely, 
that it extended over several centuries and is to be conceived of 
as a process, consisting of a plurality of waves of immigration; 
for it can be taken for granted that the Yahweh cult was carried 
into Canaan only by the last, or by one of the last, waves, and 
that this group which acknowledged Yahweh found in the 
country kindred groups, who adhered to other gods or to 
another god. To these Hebrew cults, already familiar for a long 
period in Canaan, belonged in the first place those of the gods 
of the fathers, then that of El, which was authoritative and had 
already pushed the others into the background. This emerges 
clearly from Gen. xxxiii. 20, where it is related how Jacob, after 
his first encounter with El at Penuel was changed from a deadly 
peril into a gracious blessing, and as the result of this blessing he 
had reached Shechem safely without any further danger,! erected 
an altar here to El and gave it the name “El is god of Israel”’. 
Thus the Yahweh cult which reached Canaan with the last 
immigration group found here the El cult in kindred groups and 
had to define its position in relation to it. So far as our sources 
give any indication on this point, this took place in such a way 
that the Yahweh cult, although taking the lead, did not fight the 
El cult, but endeavoured to assimilate both cults. Thus the El 
cult was conceived of as an older form of belief, and although it 
was lifted to a higher level by the Yahweh epiphany, it continued 
to be a recognized form of belief in the true God, and the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in spite of the difference of the names, 
was identified in His essence with Yahweh. For by this God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob we are not to understand, as Alt 
would have it, the father gods of the pre-Mosaic Hebrews 
(reprinted from Religion in Life, xx1, no. 4 (1952), 537-50, with five pages of 
Notes), p. 544: “Before the discovery of the Ugaritic epics the present 
writer has emphasized that the leading Canaanite deities, such as Baal, were 
‘high gods’, not merely vegetation spirits or local deities. This was proved 
conclusively by the Ugaritic texts.” I ne, cf. p. 34, n. 1. 

2 C. Steuernagel, “Jahwe der Gott Israels” (B.Z.A.W. 27 = Wellhausen 


Festschrift (1914), pp. 329-49) is, although out-of-date in some respects, still 
to be taken into account. 
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merged into one figure, but El who according to the evidence of 
Gen. xxi. 33, XXvi. 3, XXviil. 13, xlvi. 3, revealed himself to all 
these Patriarchs and gave them his promise. The Priestly Code 
also expressly establishes—in this respect entirely in accordance 
with historical fact—that Yahweh, previous to His communica- 
tion of this name to Moses, manifested himself to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob as El Shaddai.! Of the father gods it is said, 
however, in Gen. xxxv. 1-4 and Josh. xxiv. 2, 14-15, that vis-a- 
vis El they were judged to be false gods and for that reason done 
away with.2 

The merging of the El cult and the Yahweh cult meanwhile 
not only proceeded in such a way that El was thought of as a 
revelation in the past of the God who manifested Himself later 
by His real name as Yahweh, and so included the earlier re- 
velation. For Yahweh has no doubt taken over various traits 
from El. Without being able to establish precise details, we have 
certainly to think here of sacrificial customs, cult songs and such- 
like. What is more important, however, is that beside some traits 
of El which were taken over by Yahweh, the latter appropriated 
the function of Creator of the world and King of the gods, which 
according to the evidence of the Ugaritic texts are especially 
peculiar to El, and which are generally assumed to have been 
originally alien to Yahweh. At the same time the transfer of 
these functions from El to Yahweh must have proceeded 
gradually and must have taken some time, as the instances of 
which we have spoken, Deut. xxxii. 8-9 and Ps. Ixxxii, reveal a 
certain state of suspense, in which El is still considered the 
highest god, indeed, but Yahweh is already on the point of 
taking his place. Certainly we need not descend below the time 
of David and Solomon, but may assume that, at any rate in its 


1 The Old Testament does not speak of a connexion of El Shaddai with 
a particular locality. But in view of the fact that El Ro’i, El ‘Olam and other 
hypostases of El have their fixed seats, it is very tempting to assume some- 
thing similar for El Shaddai. So Alt, Gott der Vater, p. 23 = Ki. Schr. p. 21, 
assumes for him a “‘gewiss auch ihm urspriinglich anhaftende Ortsgebunden- 
heit” without deciding on a definite place. Since it is in Hebron that El 
Shaddai manifests himself for the first time (Gen. xvii), this place would 
come most into mind as the seat of El Shaddai. The assumption made by 
O. Procksch, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1950), p. 50, “dass Terachs 
Sdéhne Abram und Nachor den Namen Schaddaj aus ihrer aramaischen 
Heimat kannten” is certainly not correct. 

2 C, Steuernagel, “Jahwe und die Vatergétter” (Beer Festschrift (1935); 
pp. 62-71) although also here some reservations must be expressed, deserves 
consideration in the same way as the essay mentioned on page 35, note 2. 
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beginnings, the concept of Yahweh as Creator of the world and 
King of the gods had already taken shape in the period before 
Israel became a state.’ As regards the concept of “Yahweh 
sitting royally enthroned in the midst of a host of subordinate 
divine beings”, A. Alt? has recently shown in a convincing 
manner that the hitherto general assumption of its association 
with Israel’s state institutions, i.e. the assumption that it could 
only have taken shape after the rise of the kingdom in Israel, is 
in no way necessary for its explanation, and that, on the contrary, 
it becomes more readily understandable “from the situation in 
which the people of Israel were living in Palestine in the period 
between their conquest of the land and the formation of the 
state”. To this we have only to add that the designation of 
Yahweh as King of the gods is but the transfer to Yahweh of a 
designation originally belonging to El.3 We may even go one 
step further and say that, apart from these functions of Creator 
and King, which belong more to mythology than to the real 
teligion, Yahweh received yet more from El. For He received 
from him the impetus to an evolution which meant the supple- 
mentation of the traits originally belonging to Him—a dangerous 
and bizarre character and jealous vehemence—by the qualities of 
discretion and wisdom, moderation and patience, forbearance 
and mercy. F. Lékkegaard is right when, proceeding from 
another starting-point than was relevant for the above exposition, 
he declares in his contribution to the Studia Orientalia dedicated 
to Johannes Pedersen on the occasion of his seventieth birthday 
in 1953:4 “El is the special contribution of Canaan to the world. 
He is fused with the stern God Yahve, and thus he has become 
the expression of all fatherliness, being mild and stern at the 
same time.”’5 


1 P, van Imschoot, Théologie del’ Ancien Testament, 1 (1954), 95, has recently 
supported, with justification, the view of the great antiquity of the idea of 
Yahweh as Creator. 

2 “Gedanken tiber das Konigtum Jahwes” (K/eine Schriften, (1953), 345-57): 
For older works on the problem cf. A. Fhr. von Gall, “ Uber die Bezeichnung 
Jahwes als Konig (B.Z.A.W. 27 = Wellhausen Festschrift (1914), pp. 145-60) 
and M. Buber, Kénigtum Gottes (1932, 2nd ed. 1936; 3rd ed. 1954). 

3 Alt approaches this when, on p. 353 of his essay mentioned in the 
preceding note, he refers to the Ugaritic “Gott El als den ausdriicklich so 
bezeichneten Konig des dort einheimischen, von Babylonien und Agypten 
noch nicht beeinflussten Pantheons”. 

4 Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen dicata (1953), Pp. 232. 

5 For the translation of Professor Eissfeldt’s paper from German into 
English the Editors are responsible. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF 
NASA’I’S ‘SUNAN’ 


By James Rosson, Manchester 


Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmian Ahmad b. Shu‘aib b. ‘Ali b. Sinan b. Bahr 
b. Dinar al-Nasa’i was born in Nasa in Khur4san, in 215.! At the 
age of fifteen he travelled to visit Qutaiba b. Sa‘id (d. 240), a 
famous traditionist in Khurasan, and studied with him for 
fourteen months.? He heard traditions from a number of men in 
Khurisan, Jazira, Syria, Egypt, and the Hijaz, and settled in 
Cairo, living in Zuqaq al-qanadil3. He acquired a great reputation 
for his knowledge of figh, of sound and weak traditions, and of 
the men whose names appear in ésndds. Hakim (321-405) says he 
heard Abi ‘Ali the Aafiz (277-349) more than once mention four 
imams of the Muslims whom he had seen, and that he always 
mentioned Nasa’i first.4 He also quotes ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al- 
Daraqutni (306-85) to the effect that Nasa’i was the leader of his 
contemporaries who had a reputation as traditionists.5 The only 
details of his private life which seem to be preserved are that he 
was of a fresh complexion, had a pleasant face, wore Nubian 
mantles, had four wives and some concubines, and was greatly 
given to his devotions, praying at night and fasting every second 
day.© Reference is made to an occasion when Nasa@’i went on an 
expedition with the Amir of Egypt to ransom prisoners. Hakim 
says it was to Tarsus, and he tells how the shaikbs elected Nas@’i 
as their head.7 Elsewhere he is said to have had great knowledge 
of traditions on the ransoming of prisoners, and to have kept 
aloof from parties held by the Amir during the expedition.’ 
Nasa’i died in 303 as a result of rough treatment in Damascus. 
Hakim, who says that he was martyred, quotes a statement that 
he left Egypt for Damascus towards the end of his life. Ibn 


' Dhahabi, Tadbkirat al-buffaz, 11, 241. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdbib, 1, 38, 
says Nasa’i calculated he was born in 215; Yaqit, Geogr. Worterb. 1v, 777; 
Says 205. 

2 Dhahabi, Joc. cit.; Subki, Tabagat al-Shafi‘iya al-kubra, u, 84. Ibn Hajar, 
loc. cit. says it was in 235. 

3 Subki, /oc. cit.; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, u, 239 f. 

4 Hakim, Ma‘rifat ‘ulim al-hadith, p.82. 5 Tahdhib, loc. cit.; Subki, loc. cit. 

6 Dhahabi, Subki, Ibn al-‘Imad, Joc. cit. 

7 Ma‘rifat, p. 82. 8 Dhahabi, Tadh, 1, 243. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF NASA’I’S ‘SUNAN’ 


Khallikan and Dhahabi are more precise, saying he left Cairo in 
Dhul Qa‘da, 302. In Damascus Nasa’i was questioned about 
Mu‘awiya b. Abt Sufyan’s virtues, and when he refused to agree 
that Mu‘awiya was superior to ‘Ali, he was kicked on the 
testicles and put out of the mosque. He was then carried to 
Ramla. There is a difference of opinion about the place and the 
exact date of his death. Some say he died in Ramla and others 
that he died in Mecca. Hakim says he died in Ramla and was 
taken for burial to Mecca. All are agreed that he died in 303, the 
most precise date given being Monday, 13th Safar.! 

Nasa’i compiled a large work on Tradition, called A/-sanan 
al-kubra. A prince asked him whether all the traditions were 
sound, and when he replied that they were not, asked him to 
write the ones which were. He therefore produced the work 
called Al-sunan al-sughra, ot Al-mujtaba,2 which is the work 
recognized as one of the six books of Tradition revered by 
Sunnis.3 Some high opinions have been expressed about this 
work. Hakim speaks very highly of it, but rather weakens his 
statement by saying that the book was not current in his neigh- 
bourhood.4 Daraqutni is quoted as saying that Abi Bakr Ibn 
al-Haddad (264-345) transmitted traditions from no one but 
Nasa’i, considering his authority supreme.5 Sa‘d b. ‘Ali al- 
Zanjani (381-471) said that Nasa@’i’s conditions regarding the 
men in the zsnads were stricter than Bukhiari’s and Muslim’s.6 
Subki says that he asked Dhahabi whether Nasa’i or Muslim was 
the greater bafiz, and he replied that Nasa’i was.7 Ibn al-Salah 
says that Abi Bakr al-Khatib used the title Sabi) for the books of 
Tirmidhi and Nasa’i.8 The Sanan seems to have received general 
acceptance fairly early. By the time of Ibn al-Salah (d. 643) it 
was considered among the five books which were accepted, the 
others being the works of Bukhari, Muslim, Abi Dawid and 
Tirmidhi, and it is significant that Ibn al-Salah mentions Nas@’i 
before Tirmidhi.9 Although Nasa’i was the youngest of the men 
whose books now form the six accepted books, his was the 
fourth to receive favour. 

1 Hakim, /oc. cit.; Sam‘ani, Ansab, fo. 559a; Yaqit, /oc. cit.; [bn Khallikan 
(De Slane), 1, 58 f.; Dhahabi, Tadb. 1, 243; Yafi'l, Mir’at al-janan, wu, 240 £.; 
Subki, Tab. 11, 84; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1, 39; Suyati, Husn al-mubadara, 1, 198; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 1, 240. 


2 Ibn Khair, Frhrisa, 116 f. 3 Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 1, 240. 
+ Ma‘rifat, p. 83. 5 Dhahabi, Tad. 11, 243. 

® Tadb., 1, 242; Subki, Tab. 11, 84. 7 Ibid. 

8 ‘Ulim al-hadith, p. 46. 9 Op. cit. p. 41. 
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Nasa’i wrote some other works to which reference may be 
found in Brockelmann, G.A.L., 1, 163 and S. 1, 269 f. Here we 
are concerned only with his Sanan. Nasa’, like others, had a 
number of men who transmitted his work from him. Of these 
Dhahabi mentions Abu Bishr al-Daulabi (d. 320), Abu ‘Ali al- 
Husain b. Muhammad al-Naisabiri, Hamza al-Kinani (275-357), 
al-Hasan b. al-Khidr al-Suyiati (d. 361), Aba Bakr Ibn al-Sunni 
(c. 280-364), Abul Qasim al-Tabarani (260-360), Muhammad b. 
Mu‘awiya Ibn al-Ahmar al-Andalusi (d. 358), al-Hasan b. Rashiq 
(283-370), Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah Ibn Hayawiya (273-306).! 
Of these Ibn Hajar omits Daulabi, Naisabiri and Tabarani, and 
to them he adds Nasa’i’s son ‘Abd al-Karim (277-344), Muham- 
mad b. Qasim al-Andalusi (263-327), ‘Ali b. Abu Ja‘far al- 
Tahawi (d. 361) and Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn al- 
Muhandis (d. 385). Of his list Ibn Hajar said, “These trans- 
mitted Kitab al-sunan.”2 Yaqit, a century earlier than Dhahabi, 
gives an almost completely different list of names, Daulabi being 
the only one of those mentioned above whom he includes.3 As 
there is no record of transmission being handed down through the 
men he mentions, it is sufficient here to draw attention to his list. 

Although Ibn Hajar says that all the men in his list transmitted 
the Sunan, he himself, as will be seen later, does not claim to have 
received transmission of the work through more than four of 
them. Indeed, records do not seem to have been preserved of the 
transmission from half of the men who have been mentioned. 
Another matter to be noted is that when records are kept of the 
transmission, care is not always taken to make it clear whether 
the work in question is A/-sunan al-kubra, or Al-sunan al-sughra. 
This causes a certain amount of indefiniteness in the account of 
the transmission. All one can do is to give an account of the 
various lines of transmission, noting the work concerned when 
it is mentioned. 


IBN AL-AHMAR’S TEXT 


Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Mu‘awiya, known as Ibn al-Ahmar,* 
belonged to Cordova. He set out on his travels to the East in 
295. He went as a merchant to India, but lost property worth 
30,000 dinars through shipwreck. He returned to Spain in 325 
and died in 358 at an advanced age. He met Nasa’i in Egypt in 

' Tadh. i, 241. 2 Tahdbib, 1, 37. 3 Geogr. Worterb. wv, 777: 

4 Dabbi, Baghyat al-multamis, no. 271; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ al- 
Andalus, no. 1287; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 111, 27. 
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300, and is reported to have been the first to bring his collection 
of traditions to Spain and make it generally known. Ibn al-‘Imad 
specifies that the work he received was A/-sunan al-kabir | sic]. 

Abi Bakr b. Khair! (502-75) got this text by three different 
chains of transmission. He invariably uses haddathani bihd in 
quoting his immediate authority, so his method of receiving in- 
formation will be mentioned only if he uses some other form of 
words. He got it from Abul Hasan Yinus b. Muhammad b. 
Mughith? (447-532), reading it over to him in his house. Yiinus 
got it, using haddathani bihd, from his grandfather, Abul Hasan 
Mughith b. Muhammad b. Yiinus3 (392-469), Aba ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Faraj+ (404-97) to whom he read it over, Abi 
Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Sarraj5 (400-89), and Aba ‘Abdallah 
Ziyad b. ‘Abdallah al-Ansa&ri® (347-430) the &hatib in the great 
mosque in Cordova. These four got it, using haddathand, from 
Abul Walid Yinus b. ‘Abdallah b. Mughith7 (338-429), who got 
it from Ibn al-Ahmar, using akhbarand bihi, who got it from 
Nasa@’i, using akbbarana. 

Ibn Khair got the Swnan also from Abul Hasan Shuraih b. 
Muhammad b. Shuraih® (451-539), hearing it from him in his 
house. Shuraih got it from Abi Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Isma‘ll 
b. Muhammad b. Khazraj9 (407-78), hearing it from him. 
‘Abdallah got it from his father, Isma‘il b. Muhammad!° (377- 
421). Both Shuraih and ‘Abdallah use paddathani biha. Isma‘il got 
it from Abi ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. Muhammad al-Qallas!! (d. 365), 
using akhbarani bibi, from Ibn al-Ahmar, using akhbaranda, from 
Nasa’i, using ‘an, Abi Muhammad ‘Abdallah, using haddathani 
biha, says that he heard it also from the fagth Abt Bakr Muham- 
mad b. Marwan b. Zahr al-Iyadi!2 (3 36-422), from Ibn al-Ahmar, 
using akhbarana biha, from Nasa’i, using ‘an. Abii Muhammad 
thus shortens his chain by one link. 


1 Dhahabi, Tadb. tv, 250 ff.; Dabbi, Baghyat, no. 112; Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghayat al-nihaya, no. 2998. The transmissions from Ibn al-Ahmar are given in 
Fihrisa, pp. 110 f. 

2 Ibn Bashkuwil, Si/a, no. 1403; Dabbi, Baghyat, no. 1500; Ibn al-Abbar, 
Mu‘jam, no. 313. 3 Ibn Bashkuwaél, S7/a, no. 1271. 

4 Geogr. Worterb. 1, 663, where Farrukh is given by mistake for Faraj, 
Sila, no. 1123; see Bughyat, no. 256. 

5 Sila, no. 771; Ibn Farhan, A/-dibaj al-mudhahhab, p. 157. 


6 Sila, no. 425. 7 Sila, no. 1397; Dibaj, pp. 360 f. 
8 Sila, no. 531; Shadhbarat, wv, 122. 9 Sila, no. 621. 
10 Sila, no. 233. 11 Faradi, no. 506. 


'2 Bughyat, no. 280; Faradi, no. 1696. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF NASA’I’S ‘SUNAN’ 


The third chain comes through Abi Muhammad Ibn ‘Attab! 
(433-520) from whom Ibn Khair received #aza. Ibn ‘Attaib heard 
it from his father, Muhammad b. ‘Attaib? (383-462), who got it 
from Aba Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Rabi‘ b. Banniish3 (330-415) 
by reading it over to him. Ibn ‘Attab and his father both use ‘az, 
but they specify how they received the transmission, the one by 
hearing and the other by reading it over. Abii Muhammad, 
using akbbarand, says that in 350 he read it over to Ibn al-Ahmar, 
who got it from Nasa’i in Fustat in 297, using ‘an. This chain is 
of interest for the dates attached, but if it is correct, Dabbi’s in- 
formation quoted above that Ibn al-Ahmar met Nas@’i in 300 
cannot be right, unless he met him on more than one occasion. 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani+ (773-852) has two chains leading back 
through Ibn al-Ahmar, by which he states that he received A/- 
sunan al-kubra. He read the work to his shaikb Abul Tahir 
Muhammad b. Abul Yaman al-Rab‘i, who received a written 
copy with #aza from Abi ‘Amr ‘Uthman b. Abi ‘Amr Muham- 
mad b. ‘Uthman b. al-MurabitS (630-713). From here on 
akhbarana is used throughout. Abi ‘Amr got it from Abii Ja‘far 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. al-Zubair al-‘Asimi® (628-708), from Abul 
Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Sinadi (?), from Abii Muhammad 
‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Hajri7 (505-91), from Abi 
Ja‘far Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bitrauji® (d. 542), from 
Muhammad b. Faraj mau/ad of Ibn al-Tala‘, from Yunus b. 
‘Abdallah from Ibn al-Ahmar from Nasa@’i. This chain, from 
Muhammad b. Faraj, agrees with the first given by Ibn Khair. 

The other chain comes from the same shaikh, who got the work 
from Zainab bint Kamal al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim? (643- 
739), from Abul Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Makki!° (570-651), 

' Sila, no. 744; Bughyat, no. 986; Dibaj, p. 150. 

2 Sila, no. 1077; Bughyat, no. 241; Dibaj, pp. 274f. 3 Sila, no. 576. 

4 For references see Brockelmann, G.A.L. S. 1, 72 ff. Ibn Hajar’s trans- 
mission from Nasa’i is given in a MS. entitled Kitab fihrisa marniyat shaikhina 
shaikh al-islam wal huffax Shihab al-Din abil Fadl Abmad b. ‘Ali al-‘ Asgqalani 
al-Shafi% al-shahir bi-Ibn Hajar, of which I have used a photostat copy. See 
Ahlwardt’s Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., no. 10213 (Mf. 1288). I am 
indebted to Professor J. W. Fiick for drawing my attention to this MS. The 
transmission through Ibn al-Ahmar is on fo. 8a. 

5 Ibn Hajar, A/-durar al-kamina, iv, no. 310. 6 Shadhardat, vi, 16. 

7 The MS. has ‘Ubaidallah, but ‘Abdallah is the correct name. See 
Dhahabi, Tadh. 1v, 158 ff.; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 1416; Tinbukti, Nai/ 
al-ibtibaj (in margin of Dibaj), pp. 1335 f. 

8 Geogr. Worterb. 1, 663; Dhahabi, Tadb. tv, 85 f. 

9 Shadharat, v1, 126. 10 Suyiti, Husn, 1, 214; Shadharat, v, 253 f. 
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grandson of Silafi, from Abul Qasim Khalaf b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Bashkuwal! (494-578), from Abi Muhammad Ibn ‘Attab, and 
then to Nasa’i by the same chain as that given already by Ibn 
Khair. He uses ga/ of the way he received the transmission from 
his shaikh. ‘Abd’al-Rahman b. Makki and Khalaf both use ‘avn. 
Elsewhere akbbarand is used. Zainab says she received iaza, and 
Khalaf says he received a written copy with #dza. Ibn Hajar 
remarks that this is a “higher” ¢arig than the preceding, even if 
it contains /jazat. 

The author of K7tab al-imta‘ wal intifa‘ ft masala sama‘ al-sama* 
has two chains through which he received Nasa’i’s Sanan. Inthe 
first, throughout which he uses akhbaranda, he says that he read 
it over to the learned fagih Abul ‘Abbas al-‘Azafi3 (577-633) and 
heard it from him, adding that he got it from a number of others 
whom he does not name. About these unspecified people he 
merely uses ‘az, but adds the unusual word idbn“*, presumably in 
place of the more usual word yaya. ‘Azafi got it from Hajri 
from Abul Hasan Yunus and Bitrauji from Muhammad b. Faraj 
from Yunus b. ‘Abdallah from Ibn al-Ahmar from Nasa’i. In 
their first chains of authorities Ibn Khair gives Abul Hasan 
Yunus and Ibn Hajar gives Bitrauji. Here the author gives both. 
He agrees with Ibn Hajar and differs from Ibn Khair in men- 
tioning only Muhammad b. Faraj and omitting the others 
mentioned by Ibn Khair at that stage. 

His second chain begins with haddathand, after which ‘an is 
used each time. He got the Sanan from Abul Husain ‘Ubaidallah 
b. Ahmad b. Abul Rabi‘ al-Qurashi+ (599-688) from the chief 
gadi Abul Qasim Ahmad b. Yazid b. Bagi5 (d. 625) from Abul 
Hasan Shuraih b. Muhammad al-Maqqari al-Ru‘aini® (45 1-539) 
from Abi Muhammad Ibn Hazm7 (384-456) from Yunus b. 
‘Abdallah from Ibn al-Ahmar from Nasa’i. This chain of trans- 
mission is of interest because it has certain connexions with 
the first of those given by Ibn Khair, but it contains men who 
were very young when the authority they quote died. 


1 Dhahabi, Tadd. iv, 128 ff. 

2 MS. No. DCIII, Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. The first chain of 
transmission is given on fo. 42a and the second on fo. 4zb. Cf. J.R.A.S. 
(1935), pp. 341 £., and (1949), pp. 47 f. 

3 Makkari, Analectes, 1, 901; Takmila, no. 1120; Nail, p. 63. 

4 G.A.L. 1, 313, S. 1, §47. 5 Shadharat, v, 116 f. 

6 Sila, no. 531; Shadharat, iv, 122. 7 G.A.L. 1, 400, S. 1, 692 ff. 
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MUHAMMAD B. QASIM’S TEXT 


Muhammad b. Qasim b. Muhammad b. Qasim b. Sayyar,! born 
on Thursday, 13th Jumada II, 263, belonged to Cordova. He 
travelled to the East in 294 and returned after four years and four 
months. During his travels he heard in different countries 
traditions from 163 men, among whom was Nasa’i whom he met 
in Egypt. He had a great store of traditions, and was considered 
to be a reliable authority. He died towards the end of 327. 

Ibn Khair got this text by four different lines of transmission. 
He received it from Abul Hasan Shuraih from Abi Muhammad 
‘Abdallah b. Isma‘il, both using the same phrase as they used in 
the transmission of Ibn al-Ahmar’s text. ‘Abdallah got it from 
; Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Yazid al-Lakhmi al- 
Ishbili, known as Ibn al-Ahdab? (357-437) from Abi Muham- 
mad ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Lakhmi al-Baji3 (291- 
378), both using haddathani biha. Lakhmi got it from Muhammad 
b. Qasim, using akbbarand biha, from Nasa’i, using ‘an. 

His second authority was the shaikh and gadi Abi Marwan 
} ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Lakhmi al-Baji+ (447-5 32) from 
his fathers (d. 473), his paternal uncles Abi ‘Umar Ahmad and 
Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad, and his cousin Abi Muhammad 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad? (d. 478), using baddathani bihi. 
They all got it from the fagih Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah? (356-433), using haddathand bihi, from his 
grandfather Abi Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Baji 
from Muhammad b. Qasim from Nasa’i. The last three links are 
connected by ‘az. 

His third authority was Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Tahir’ (449-542), who got it from Abi ‘Ali Husain b. Muham- 
: mad al-GhassAni? (427-98), using akhbarana bihi, from Abul ‘Asi 
. »}  Hakam b. Muhammad b. Hakam al-Judhami’® (¢. 3 56-447), using 
) akhbarani bibi. Hakam got it by listening while it was read over 
to Aba Bakr ‘Abbas b. Asbagh al-Hijari!! (306-86), who got it 


' Faradi, no. 1216; Shadharat, 11, 309. [bn Khair’s transmission from 


d Muhammad b. Qasim is on pp. 111 f. 
a 2 Faradi, no. 1730. In the text the name is given as Abi Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah by mistake. 
3 Dhahabi, Tadh. 111, 198 f.; Faradi, no. 740. 4 Sila, no. 774. 
5 Sila, no. 788. 6 Sila, no. 622. 
7 Faradi, no. 1718. 8 Sila, no. 1180. 
9 Sila, no. 326; Dhahabi, Tadb. tv, 30 ff. 
10 Sila, no. 334. 11 Faradi, no. 883. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF NASA’I’S ‘SUNAN’ 


from Muhammad b. Qasim trom Nasa@’i. Hakam, ‘Abbas and 
Muhammad b. Qasim use akhbarana. 

His fourth authority was Abi Muhammad Ibn ‘Attab (433- 
520) from whom he received yaya. Ibn ‘Attab got it from his 
father from Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. Nabat! (335- 
429) from ‘Abbas b. Asbagh from Muhammad b. Qasim from 
Nasa’i. Ibn ‘Attab uses akhbarani bihi, and thereafter only ‘an is 
used. 

Ibn Khair remarks that what Muhammad b. Qasim and Ibn 
al-Ahmar heard was the same, except that Ibn al-Ahmar did not 
have Kitab fada’il‘ Ali b. Aba Talib wa-khasa’isuhu, and Kitab al- 
isti‘adba, which were both in Muhammad b. Qasim’s copy.? The 
former is not part of the Swnan, and so does not concern us here, 
but the latter is the second last book. According to Ibn Khair 
Ibn al-Ahmar’s text is therefore defective; yet Ibn Hajar, who, as 
we shall see, can be very particular about stating what he actually 
received, makes no reference to any missing book in Ibn al- 
Ahmar’s text of the Swnan. 


HAMZA’S TEXT 


Hamza b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-‘Abbas Abul Qasim al- 
Kinani al-Misri3 was born in Egypt in 275. He heard Nas@’i first 
in 295, and set out on his travels in 305. He is credited with 
having been in the first rank for his knowledge of Tradition, 
none of his contemporaries in Egypt excelling him in this. He 
died in Dhul Hijja, 357. 

Ibn Khair got this text by two different lines of transmission. 
He received a written copy from Abi Muhammad Ibn ‘Attab 
with ijaza. Ibn ‘Attab, using akhbarani biba, got it from his father 
from Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. Nabat (335-429) and 
Abi ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. Salama* (335-413), who both got it from 
the gadi Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yahya b. 
Mufrij5 (d. 380) from Hamza from Nasa@’i. Ibn ‘Attab’s father 
uses ‘an, and the others use akhbarana. 

The second line came through Abi Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Lakhmi® (d. 533) and Abi Bakr Muham- 

' Faradi, no. 1710; Bughyat, no. 134. 

2 But on p. 114 Ibn Khair quotes Ghassani as saying that he got the 
former of these two by a chain leading back through Ibn al-Ahmar. 

3 Dhahabi, Tadh. m1, 136 ff.; Suyati, Husn, 1, 198; Shadharat, 11, 23 f. 
Ibn Khair’s transmission from Hamza is on pp. 112-14. 

4 Sila, no. 480. 5 Bughyat, no. 14. 6 Sila, no. 174. 
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mad b. Ahmad b. Tahir al-Qaisi (449-5 42) who, using akhbarana, 
got it from Abii ‘Ali al-Ghassani (427-98), who got it from Abul 
Qasim Hatim b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tarabulusi! 
(378-469) by reading it to him from the copy (as/) of Abi 
Muhammad al-Asili2 (314-92). Tarabulusi transmitted it also 
from Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Qabisi3 (3 23- 
403). Ghassani uses haddathani bibi for himself and ‘an for 
Tarabulusi. Qabisi got it from Hamza from Nasa’i, ‘av being 
used both times. Qiabisi’s text from Hamza omitted Kitab a/- 
khail, which he got from Ibn Hayawiya, and the first part of 
Kitab al-hajj, which he got from Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Badr b. 
Aba Hilal and Abia ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Khidr al-Asyiti+ (d. 361), 
from Nasa’i. Only ‘an is used of the transmission of these 
portions of the work. Ghassani, using akhbarani bihi, got it also 
from Aba Shakir ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Muhammad b. Mauhibs 
(377-456), from Asili from Hamza from Nasa’i, each using ‘an. 
This version omitted Kutub yaum wa-laila, for Asili got this 
portion from Abul Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abul 
Tammam, imam of the congregational mosque in Cairo, from 
Nasa’i. A note adds that Asili heard Hamza in 352, and Abul 
Hasan in Jumada, 353 (which Jumada it was being unspecified), 
and that Qabisi heard the work along with him and had the same 
text. Ghassani, using haddathani bi-hadha ’/-musannaf, says that he 
got Hamza’s text by munawala from Aba ‘Umar Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Yahya b. al-Hadhdha’® (380-467), and received 
ijaza to transmit it from Abi ‘Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Bart7 (368-463). 
They, using haddathana, got it from Abi Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
b. Muhammad b. Asad al-Juhani, who got it, using akbbarand, 
from Hamza from Nasa@’i, ‘an being used. Ibn ‘Attab also claims 
to have received the work from the same two shaikhs by ijaza, 
using haddathani biha, by the same transmission, but Juhani and 
Hamza both use akhbarand in his account. 

Ibn Khair says that the copy of Abi Muhammad Ibn Asad 
from Hamza contains material not transmitted from him by 
Asili. This includes four a/za’ of Managib al-sababa, one of K. al- 
nuit, one of K. al-bai‘a, one of Thawab al-qur’an, one of Ta‘bir, 


1 Sila, no. 351; Shadharat, 11, 333. 2 Dibaj, pp. 138 f. 

3 Dibaj, pp. 199 ff. 

4 Geogr. Worterb. 111, 182; Suyiti, Husn, 1, 210; Shadharat, 1, 39. 1 have 
given the name according to Ibn Khair, but elsewhere al-Khidr occurs. 

5 Sila, no. 820. 6 Sila, no. 131; Bughyat, no. 349. 

7 G.A.L. 1, 367 f. S. 1, 628 f. 
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and five of Tafsir. These were transmitted by the gadi Abi 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yahya b. Mufrij (d. 380) and 
Abul Qasim Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ma‘afiri, friends 
of Ibn Asad, from Hamza. Regarding the books mentioned 
above, bai‘a occurs in the Suman, Managqib al-sababa is a separate 
work, and the others may have belonged to A/sunan al-kubra. 

Ibn Khair says that he found the books Iman and Su/h in the 
handwriting of Aba Muhammad Ibn Yarbi‘! (444-522). The 
former is transmitted by Ghassani from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr from 
Abul Qasim Ahmad b. Fath? (319-403) from Hamza from 
Nasa’i, ‘av being used throughout, except that Ibn Yarbii‘ says, 
“Abu ‘Ali said to me.”’ Ghassani transmitted it also from Abi 
Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Ziyadat Allah al-Tamimi3 (396-457), 
‘an being used, who read it over in Ramadan, 449 to Abi Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. Sa‘id b. ‘Abdallah al-Habbal+ (391-482), who got it 
from Abul Faraj Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Sadafi, who read it over to Hamza in Rajab, 354. 
Nasa’i is said to have read over the text to Hamza. A&hbbarand is 
used throughout. Ibn Khair also received #aza from Abi 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Attab who got it from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr by the 
isnad already given. He received this book also from Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tahir from Ghassini by the isndds 
already given. The transmission of Su/) does not come through 
Hamza, so far as the copy of Ibn Yarbii‘ is concerned; but Ibn 
Khair got aa for it from Ibn ‘Attab in the same way as he 
received Imdn. He adds that Ibn Yarbi‘ wrote that Ghassani 
said these two books belonged to the Mujtaba and not to the 
Musannaf, i.e. Al-sunan al-kubra. 


IBN HAYAWIYA’S TEXT 


Abul Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Zakariya b. Hayawiya 
al-Naisabiri al-Misris was an authority on legal matters who be- 
longed to the Shafi‘l school. He travelled to Egypt with his 
paternal uncle, Yahya b. Zakariya al-A‘raj® (d. 307), and made his 
home there. He was born in 273. Suyiti, the only author I have 


! Muhammad b. Muhammad Makhlif, Shajarat al-nir al-zakiya (Cairo, 
1349), No. 381. 

2 Sila, no. 41. 3 Sila, no. 769. 

4 Dhahabi, Tadb. 111, 360 ff.; Suyaiti, Husn, 1, 200; Shadharat, 11, 366. 

5 Suyiti, Husn, 1, 226 f.; Shadharat, 11, 251. Ibn Khair’s transmission is 
on p. 115, and Ibn Hajar’s on fo. 8a. 

6 Shadharat, W, 251 f. 
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found who mentions the date of his death, gives it as 306 which 
is quite impossible. The explanation probably is that the decade 
has been omitted. 

Ibn Khair got Ibn Hayawiya’s text of the Musannaf from Abi 
Bahr Sufyan b. al-‘Asi al-Asadi! (440-520), receiving ijaza for as 
much as he gave him in writing. Sufydn got it from Abi 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sa‘diin al-Qarawi? (d. 485) by reading 
it over to him in Ramadan, 475. Qarawi got it from Abul Hasan 
‘Ali b. Munir al-Khallal3 (d. 439) in his house in Al-Qaliis in 
Egypt in 435, from Ibn Hayawiya from Nasa’i. After Ibn Khair 
akhbarana is used throughout the isndd. 

Ibn Hajar says he received a number of a/za’ of this text, among 
which he mentions two particularly. He says that he got the 
second juz’, beginning with Kitab al-tahara, by reading it over in 
Mina‘ to the gadi of Tiba Abu Bakr b. Abi ‘Abdallah al-Husain 
b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Yunus al-Maraghi al-Misris (728- 
816) who settled in Medina. He got it from Aba Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Qadir b. Aba Bakr b. al-Mu‘azzam ‘Is4° (642-737) from 
Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Isma‘il Ibn Abul Fath al-Mirdawi7 
(566-656) from Abul Qasim Hibatallah b. ‘Ali b. Su‘id al- 
Bisiri® (506-92) from Abii Sadiq Murshid b. Yahya al-Madini9 
(d. 517) from Abul Hasan Muhammad b. al-Husain al-Naisabiri!° 
(359-448) from Ibn Hayawiya from Nasa’i, akhbarand being used 
throughout. 

He also got Kitab al-jum‘a by reading it over to the imam and 
musnid Aba Muhammad Ibrahim b. Dawid b. ‘Abdallah al- 
Amidi al-Dimashqi'! (d. 797), who settled in Cairo. He got it 
from Isma‘il b. Ibrahim al-Tiflisi!? (657-746) and Ahmad b. 
Kashtaghdi!3 (663-744), hearing it from them, from Mu‘in al- 

1 Sila, no. 522. 2 Sila, no. 1206. 

3 Suyiti, Husa, 1, 211 £.; Shadbarat, 111, 262. 

+ A note in the margin says it was on Monday, 12th Dhul Hijja, 800, in 
his lodging at Mina during the Pilgrimage. Tahara is the first book in A/- 
sunan al-sughra. 

§ Shadharat, v1, 120. 

6 “Abd al-Qadir b. abul Wafa’, A/jamahir al-mudi’a, 1, no. 870. A note 
in the margin says it was in Rabi‘ 1, 734. 

7 Shadharat, v, 283. 8 Geogr. Worterb. 1, 760; Suyiti, Husn, 1, 213. 

9 Suyiti, Husn, 1, 212; Shadhbarat, 1, 57. 

10 Husn, 1, 212; Shadhbarat, 11, 278. 11 Duyrar, 1, no. 61. 

'2 Durar, 1, no. 907. 

'S Durar, 1, no. 608; Jawahir, 1, n0. 170. Jawahir has Kas‘andi. In the MS. 


the dots are omitted, but the letters are clear and suit the form Kashtaghdi 
given in Durar. 
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Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Yisuf al-Dimashgi! (586-670) from Bisiri 
from Murshid from Naisabiri from Ibn Hayawiya from Nasa’i, 
akhbarand being used throughout. Ibn Hajar adds that these two 
ate the “highest” smads by a connected chain which he has 
received from Nasa’i; but one wonders whether such a chain of 
authorities can be really fully connected. The only circumstance 
which could justify Murshid’s quotation of his authority would 
be if he had been a man of ninety or over when he died. 


IBN AL-MUHANDIS’S TEXT 


Ibn Khair gives the name as Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il al-Muhandis. Ibn Hajar calls him Abi Bakr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Muhandis. Ibn al-‘Imad differs from Ibn 
Khair only by calling him Ibn al-Muhandis. It is probable that 
Ibn Khair has omitted the “Ibn” by an oversight. Ibn al- 
Muhandis had a reputation as a pious and authoritative tradi- 
tionist who lived in Egypt, and died in 385. He seems to have 
died rather late to have made it possible for him to transmit 
traditions from Nasa’i, and the notices of him which I have dis- 
covered make no mention of any such transmission, but Ibn 
Hajar mentions him among the transmitters, although he did not 
himself receive transmission of Nasa’i’s work coming through 
him. Unfortunately the date of his birth is not mentioned. 
Suyiti calls him Abt Bakr Ibn al-Muhtadi billah. Otherwise the 
name is identical with that given by Ibn Khair and Ibn al-‘Imad, 
so Suyiiti may have made a mistake. He is said to have trans- 
mitted from Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Bahili (d. 314) and 
others of his generation, so it is conceivable, if he died a very old 
man, that he could have met Nasa’i.2 
Ibn Khair gives one line of transmission through Ibn al- 

Muhandis. He received the Swnan by ijaza from Aba Muham- 
mad Ibn ‘Attab, who, using akhbarani bibi, got from Abi 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abid al-Ma‘afiri3 (35 3- 
439) what he wrote for him in his own handwriting. Ma‘afiri, 
using haddathani bihi, got it from Ibn al-Muhandis in Egypt from 
Nasa’i, ‘an being used. Ibn Khair adds that this, praise be to 
Allah, is a very “high” zsnad. 

1 Husn, 1, 216; Shadharat, v, 331. 

2 Husn, 1, 210; Shadharat, ut, 113. Ibn Khair, p. 115. 

3 Dibaj, pp. 330 £.; Shadharat, 111, 263. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF NASA’I’S ‘SUNAN’ 


IBN AL-SUNNI’S TEXT 


Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ishaq Ibn al-Sunni Abi Bakr al- 
Dinawari! was a fagih of the Shafi‘i school. He was a great 
traveller, and heard traditions in different countries. Both 
Dhahabi and Subki say it was he who made the abridgement of 
the Sunan known as A/-mujtaba. He-died at the end of 364, aged 
over eighty. An interesting detail about him is given by his 
grandson, Aba Zur‘a Rauh b. Muhammad, who quoted his 
paternal uncle, ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, as saying that when 
Ibn al-Sunni copied out a tradition, he placed his pen in a holder, 
raised his hands, and supplicated Allah. 

Ibn Hajar received portions of this text. He says that he read 
over Kitab al-Sunan to Abi Ishag Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahid al-Tantkhi? (709-800). From here onwards akhbarand is 
used, Tanukhi said that he got from Haid, 9 to Wasaya, which is 
about two-thirds of the work, from Abul Sabr Ayyiib b. Na‘ma 
al-Nabulsi al-Dahhak3 (c. 640-730), hearing it from him. He said 
that he got this amount ftom Abi ‘Amr ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali, known 
as the Rhatib of Al-Qurafat (572-656) and Isma‘il b. Ahmad al- 
‘Iraqi,’ it being read to them while he was listening. They got a 
written copy with #aza from the bafizy Aba Tahir Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Silafi® (472-576 or 578). ‘Iraqi got it 
also from Abul Fath ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad al-Kharaqi7 (490-579), 
Ahmad b. Abi Mansir,’ Abul Mahasin Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Khilig al-Jauhari, ‘Abd al-Razziq b. Isma‘il al-Qimisani,? and 
his cousin Abi Sa‘id al-Mutahhar b. ‘Abd al-Karim, again re- 
ceiving a written copy with #aza. They all got it from Abia 


' Geogr. Weorterb. 11, 945; Dhahabi, Tadh. ut, 142 f.; Sam‘ani, Ansab, 
fo. 315a. Ibn Hajar gives the transmission on fo. 7a. 

2 Durar, 1, no. 14. 3 Shadharat, Vi, 93. 

4 Shadharat, v, 278. Both Shadharat and H. 5, p. 46, have “son of the 
khatib of al-Qurafa”, so “ibn” is probably omitted in the MS. by an over- 
sight. 

5 Shadharat, v, 255, gives this man, saying he died in Jumada I, 652, and 
that his father was a well-known fagihb in Damascus who received ijaza from 
Silafi and others. It would therefore seem that the #aza relating to the 
written copy was granted to the son as well as the father. For such a practice, 
cf. Ibn al-Salah, ‘Uldum, p. 156. 

6 G.A.L., S. 1, 624. Usually Abul Tahir. 

7 Shadharat, tv, 266. 

8 Probably an error for Ahmad b. Mansir who died after 586. See 
Subki, rv, 56. 

9 H. 1, p. 10 gives the nisba as Qumisi. 
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Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hamd al-Diini! (d. 501), hearing 
it from him. Kharaqi said that this excluded the books Ashriba, 
Said, Mubaraba, Qada’, Bai‘a, and Isti‘adha, for which only ijaza 
was received. 

Tanukhi said that he got the last three a/za’, i.e. from Zina, 82 
to the end of the work, from Ahmad b. Abi Talib b. al-Shihna? 
(623-730) who got them by #aza from Abii Talib ‘Abd al-Latif b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-Qubaiti. Ibn Hajar also got approxi- 
mately the last third, i.e. from A/aiman wal-nudbir, 18 to the end 
of the work, from Abi Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Sadiq al- 
Dimashqi3 (721-806), hearing it from him in the mosque in 
Mecca, from Majd al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
b. al-‘Imad* (637 or 638-726) who got it by #a@za from ‘Abd al- 
Latif from Aba Zur‘a Tahir b. Muhammad b. Tahir al-Maqdisi5 
(481-566) from Dini from Aba Nasr Ahmad b. al-Husain al- 
Kassar® (d. 380 or 385) from Ibn al-Sunni from Nasa’i. Abba- 
rand is used throughout, except that Majd al-Din uses ‘az. The 
portions mentioned do not cover the whole book. Had is the 
third Aitab in the Sunan, so the portion before Hasd, 9 is not 
accounted for. Wasdyd is the thirtieth and Aiman the thirty- 
fifth, so there is another portion unaccounted for. 

Ibn Hajar also heard portions of this text from Abul ‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Zakariya4 al-Qudsi, 
known as Al-Suwaida’i7 (d. 804), and from Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali b. Salah al-Hariri® (d. 797), but the different sections 
which were received at different stages in the chains of authorities 
make it too complicated to be usefully included here. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the material is traced back through either Abi 
Zur‘a or Silafi, who have been mentioned above. This means that 
Ibn al-Sunni’s text comes through Dini in either case. 

Five works published together (here referred to for con- 
venience by the symbols H. 1-5)9 give a number of similar trans- 


' Shadharat, wv, 3. Hamd would appear to be the correct form. Shadharat, 
loc. cit. gives Muhammad, but a note says that the original had Hamd. 
H. 1, 10 f., H. 3, p. 7, and H. 5, pp. 45 f., have Ahmad, but H. 2, p. 17, has 
Hamd. Ibn Hajar has Hamd. . 

2 Shadharat, v1, 93. 3 Shadharat, vi, 54 f. 

+ Durar, tv, no. 310. 

> Geogr. Warterb. 1, 476, 11, 114, 11, 633; Shadbarat, 1v, 217. 

® Subki, 11, 83; Shadbarat, 11, 96. 7 Shadharat, vu, 41. 

8 Durar, tv, no. 189. 

° Al-amam li-igaz al-himam, by \brahim b. Hasan b. Shihab al-Din al- 
Kurdi al-Kiirani (1025-1102) (H. 1); Bughyat al-talibin, by Ahmad al-Nakhli 
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missions. H. 1 has a chain of authorities traced back to Ibn 
Hajar’s shaikh Tanukhi for an unspecified portion of the work. 
Tantkhi heard it from Ayyab b. Na‘ma from Isma’il b. Ahmad 
al-‘Iragi from ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qimisi from Dini from Kassar 
from Ibn al-Sunni from Nasa’i. This agrees with part of Ibn 
Hajar’s chain, alternatives being omitted where Ibn Hajar quotes 
more than one man. Ayyitb uses haddathand, ‘Iraqi uses ‘an, and 
thereafter akhbarand is used. 

H. 1 also gives an ésvdd coming through Muhyi al-Din Ibn al- 
‘Arabi! (560-638) from Silafi—~Dini—Kassar—lIbn al-Sunni— 
Nasa’i, only ‘am being used. Apart from Muhyi al-Din, this 
agrees with Ibn Hajar. 

H. 2 gives a chain of authorities through whom the whole of 
Al-Sunan al-sughra was received. It goes back through Zain al- 
Din Ridwan b. Muhammad? (769-852) who received #aza by 
word of mouth for the whole of it from Tanikhi, who heard the 
whole of it from Abul ‘Abbas Ahmad b. Abu Talib al-Hajjar3 
(623-720), who received ijaza from ‘Abd al-Latif who heard the 
whole of it from Abi Zur‘a who heard it from Dini. The chain 
then continues to Nasa’i as above, Dini, Kassar and Ibn al- 
Sunni all using akhbarana. This agrees with one of Ibn Hajar’s 
lines, but whereas more than one reference is here made to the 
whole work being received, he makes certain exceptions. 

H. 3 also specifies A/sunan al-sughra with the chain from 
Ridwan to Nasa@’i, but he uses ‘av throughout and does not 
mention any of the details just given. Elsewhere he gives the 
same chain as in H. 1 from Muhyi al-Din, using only ‘an. Here he 
speaks simply of Sanan al-Nasa’i. 

The author of H. 4 transmits A/sanan al-sughra and Al-sunan 
al-kubra, by reading over the former from beginning to end to his 
shaikh and receiving ijaza for the latter. He traces it back through 
‘Umar b. Hasan al-Marighi+ (680 or 682-778) from ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad al-Maqdisi5 (617-99) from Diya’ al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Maqdisi® (569-643) from ‘Abd al-Ghani b. 
al-Makki (d. 1130) (H. 2); K. al-imdad bi-ma‘rifat ‘uliw al-isnad, by ‘Abdallah 
b. Salim al-Basri al-Makki (d. 1135) (H. 3); Qatf al-thamar, by Salih b. 
Muhammad b. Nah al-‘Umari al-Fullani (d. 1218) (H. 4); Ithaf al-akabir bi- 
isnad al-dafatir, by Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shaukani (1172-1255) (H. 5). I 
omit details in these transmissions going beyond the period of Ibn Hajar. 

1 G.A.L. 1, 441 ff, S. 1, 790 ff. 

2 Shadharat, vit, 274 f. 3 Shadharat, Vi, 93. 

4 Shadharat, Vi, 258. 5 Shadharat, Vv, 451. 

6 Dhahabi, Tadb. 1v, 190 ff.; Shadharat, v, 224 ff. 
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‘Abd al-Wahid! (541-Goo). Up to this point only ‘an is used. 
‘Abd al-Ghani got it from Kharaqi by reading it over to him, 
from Dini by his chain to Nasa’i. From ‘Abd al-Ghani to Ibn 
al-Sunni akhbarand is used each time. This chain from Kharaqi 
onwards agrees with one of Ibn Hajar’s. 

He also got A/sunan al-sughra from beginning to end at the 
Prophet’s tomb during twenty-seven sittings between the after- 
noon and sunset prayer in Ramadan, reading it over to his 
shaikh Muhammad Sa‘id Safar; and he read it from the beginning 
to Kitab al-hajj to the shaikh Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah. Both of them trace their isndd back through Ridwan 
from Tanikhi. He also transmits it through Ibn Hajar from 
Tanikhi from Ahmad b. Abi Talib, from ‘Abd al-Latif from 
Abi Zur‘a, and so on to Nasa’i. Only ‘an is used. He claims to 
have received the whole book from one of his shaikhs, but Ibn 
Hajar, when he uses this chain of authority makes certain ex- 
ceptions. 

H. 5 has chains through Ridwan and Ibn Hajar from Tanikhi, 
and through Marighi from Ahmad b. Abi Talib, which have 
been given already. He has another coming through ‘Ali b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hamawi from Ayyib b. Ahmad? from 
‘Uthman b. ‘Ali, son of the &hazib of Al-Qurafa, from Silafi, and 
so to Nasa’i. In these chains he uses only ‘an.3 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Although the chains of transmission are given with such detail, 
there are a number of places where one may reasonably doubt the 
quality of the information. Shuraih b. Muhammad* was only 
five years old when Ibn Hazm whom he claims-as his authority 
died; and so was Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Dimashqi’ when his 
authority, Majd al-Din Muhammad, died. Mu‘in al-Din Ahmad® 
was six when Bisiri, his authority, died. Ahmad b. Kashtaghdi? 
was seven, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Makki® eight, Aba Bakr al- 


' Husn, 1, 200; Shadharat, wv, 345. 

2 This is probably an error for Ayyib b. Na‘ma, the name given by Ibn 
Hajar (see p. 54). H. 5 calls him Kahhil. ‘This is also used of Ayyib b. 
Na‘ma in Shadhardat, vi, 93. 

3 The transmission from Nasa’i in H. 1-5 occurs as follows: H. 1 on 
pp. 10 f.; H. 2 on pp. 16 f.; H. 3 on pp. 7 and 50; H. 4 on pp. 21 f.; H. 5 on 
pp. 45 f. 

4 See p. 44 above. 5 See p. 55 above. 6 See pp. 52 f. above. 

7 See p. 52 above. 8 See pp. 43 f. above. 
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Maraghi! nine, and Busiri2 eleven when their authorities died. 
Somewhat different are the cases of Abi ‘Amr ‘Uthm4n,3 who 
was four or six when his authority died, Ibn ‘Attab+ who was six 
when his died, and Zainab5 who was eight when hers died, for 
Abi ‘Amr received a written copy with #dza, Ibn ‘Attab received 
a written copy, and Zainab is said to have received only saza. 
While this is not the best form of transmission, it is recognized 
as being quite admissible. Other rather youthful transmitters 
were Tiflisi® who was thirteen, ‘Abdallah b. Isma‘il,7 ‘Azafi,8 and 
Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir9 who were fourteen, and Abi 
Shakir ‘Abd al-W4ahid!° who was fifteen when their authorities 
died. One cannot fail to have doubts about the transmission of 
Abul Qasim Ahmad! (d. 625) from Shuraih (d. 539), and to a less 
degree of Murshid!? (d. 517) from Abul Hasan Muhammad (d. 
448). Reference has already been made to Ibn al-Muhandis. At the 
other extreme Ibn Hajar gives in one of his chains Abi ‘Amr “Uth- 
man!3 (630-713) whose authority is a contemporary, Abu Ja‘far 
Ahmad (628-708), which, though unusual, is perfectly possible. 

There are two instances where the transmission is quite im- 
possible. Ibn Khair says that Abul Hasan Yunus (447-532) 
transmitted the Savan from four men, one of whom was Abi 
“Abdallah Ziyad!5 (347-430). The only suggestions which can be 
made are that either Ibn Bashkuw4l has made an error in the 
dates he gives, or that an error has crept into Ibn Khair’s text. 
The other matter is much mote serious, as it is repeated fre- 
quently. Ibnal-Sunni’s text is transmitted through Diini!5 (d. 501) 
from Kassar who died in 385 according to Subki, or in 380 
according to Ibn al-‘Imad. He would need to have been very 
long-lived for this to be possible. Yet Ibn Hajar and H. 1-5 give 
this transmission without any hesitation. The explanation may be 
that Ibn Hajar, or a copyist, has inadvertently omitted a link and 
that the others have followed this uncritically.16 But this is a 
serious defect, especially when one considers Ibn Hajar’s care- 
fulness to state what portions were transmitted. It is common 


1 See p. 52 above. 2 See p. 52 above. 3 See p. 54 above. 
4 See p. 53 above. 5 See p. 43 above. 6 See p. 52 above. 
7 See p. 42 above. 8 See p. 44 above. 9 See p. 52 above. 
10 See p. 49 above. 1t See p. 44 above. 12 See p. 52 above. 
13 See p. 43 above. 14 See p. 42 above. 15 See pp. 53-7. 


16 Dhahabi says in Tad. 11, 243, that he heard the whole of A/-mujtaba 
min al-sunan by the farig of Aba Zur‘a al-Maqdisi. As Abi Zur‘a was one 
of those who transmitted the text from Dini, it is a pity that Dhahabi does 
not give any details of the transmission. 
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for transmitters to like a “high” zsuad, by which there are as few 
links as possible in the chain, but this feature of the transmission 
of Ibn al-Sunni’s text is altogether too “high”. 

There ate some references to portions of the work being 
transmitted by others than the six from whom there are full 
transmissions. Al-Hasan b. Badr and al-Hasan b. Khidr got a 
small portion from Nasa@’i.! Ibn Khair received Kitab al-sulh* by 
a line through Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr from Khalaf b. Qasim from Abul 
Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. 
‘Arafa b. Abul Tammam, the swam in the congregational mosque 
in Cairo, from Nasa’i. As these are very partial transmissions, I 
_ have not included them in the tables. Dhahabi mentions al-Hasan 
b. al-Khidr al-Suyiti among transmitters from Nasa’i. Another 
matter which I have not included in the tables is the reference 
to Qabisi, who transmits from Hamza, receiving K. a/-khail from 
Ibn Hayawiya and not from Hamza.3 


' See p. 49 above. 2 See p. 50 above. 3 See p. 49 above. 





JACOB’S RECEPTION BY LABAN 
By Davip DauBsE and REUVEN Y ARON, Oxford 


It is possible that when Laban declared to Jacob, “Surely thou 
art my bone and my flesh,”! this was not just a friendly greeting 
but a formal recognition of the ties of kinship between them. 
Phrases like “Thou art my son” or “my sister” are used in 
Hebrew law and other Oriental systems to create or acknowledge 
a legal relationship; they occur in forms of adoption, for ex- 
ample.2 Laban accepted Jacob as a member of the family though, 
admittedly, ““my bone and my flesh” is vague enough to leave 
the exact implications unspecified. 

In support three points may be mentioned. First, Josephus,3 
who not only understood Hebrew but may still have known 
survivals of such customs, interprets the declaration in the sense 
here suggested. Jacob was conducted to Laban, “and being 
recognized by him”, yvwpioGeis, felt secure. Tvwpize corres- 
ponds to Hebrew AikKir, which often signifies the acknowledging 
of a fact or relationship of legal relevance. 

Secondly, the expression “my bone and my flesh”’, or one very 
like it, refers several times to the acknowledgement of a legal tie. 
When Adam exclaims,* “This is now bone of my bones and flesh 
of my flesh,” though the primary meaning is literal, there may 
well be an allusion to a technical usage. The continuation, “This 
one shall be called Woman (because this one is taken out of 
Man),” is certainly reminiscent of forms that seem to have been 
employed in marriage ceremonies—or divorce: “‘She is not my 
wife and I am not her husband,” we read in Hosea.5 Abimelech 
reminds the people of Shechem that “I am your bone and flesh”’ ;° 
whereupon they follow him, “for they said, he is our brother”. 
Clearly, his recognition as a member of the group supports his 
claim to the chieftaincy. In the case of David, the tribes willing 
to pay him homage declare, “‘ We are thy bone and thy flesh.”” 
After Absalom’s revolt, the king reproves the elders of Judah for 


1 Gen. xxix. 14. 

2 See van Selms, Marriage and Family Life in Ugaritic Literature (1954); 
pp. 120 f., and Daube, Studies in Biblical Law (1947), pp. 7 f. 

3 Ant. I, x1x. 5 (293). 4 Gen. ii. 23. 

5 Hos. il. 4. 6 Judg. ix. 2. 

7 II Sam. v. 1, I Chron. xi. 1. 
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not bringing him back to Jerusalem:! “Ye are my brethren, ye 
are my bones and my flesh.” When, later, the men of Israel com- 
plain of his staying at Jerusalem, the men of Judah themselves 
insist on the relationship: “He is near to us.”2 Again, as David 
wishes to win over Amasa, he addresses him thus: “‘ Art thou not 
my bone and my flesh?” This is, of course, less than adoption 
proper, yet more than mere flattery. It is followed by an oath: 
“God do so to me if thou be not captain of the host.” 

Thirdly, we are told that, on Laban receiving Jacob in this 
manner, Jacob “dwelt with him for a month”. “To dwell 
together”, yashabh yabadh, is technical of the remaining together 
of coheirs as one family. The terminology of other languages 
is comparable: in Greek, ywpis oixeiv denotes the splitting off of 
a member of the household to set up on his own. There is 
perhaps a slight difference between “two persons dwelling to- 
gether” and “one person dwelling with another”. The latter 
phrase, used in the case before us—“ Jacob dwelt with Laban” — 
presumably implies some inequality. Jacob would be the junior 
partner, Laban would still be the head of the family. 

If the foregoing considerations are correct, they throw light 
on Laban’s proposal at the end of the month. This is usually 
interpreted on the lines of the LXX and Vulgate: “Because thou 
art my brother, shouldest thou therefore serve me for nought?” 
That is to say, the first half is taken as an assertion—“‘thou art 
my brother”—and only the second as a question—“shouldest 
thou serve me for nought?” However, quite apart from the 
inconsistency of such openhandedness with Laban’s character, it 
is doubtful whether this rendering is the most plausible from the 
philological standpoint. On the basis of the prevalent view, one 
would expect something like halo’ ’abi ’atta lamma ta‘abhedheni 
binnam, “Art thou not my brother? Why then shouldest thou 
serve me for nought?” What we find is hakhi ’abi atta wa‘abhad- 
tani hinnam. The proper translation appears to be: “Art thou my 
brother? And shouldest thou serve me for nought?” Both 
halves, that is, are questions, and the meaning is: “Thou art not 
my brother, and therefore shouldest not serve me for nought.” 

This was not an act of generosity. On the contrary, it was a 
disavowal of the brotherhood, the relationship, which Laban had 


' Il Sam. xix. 13 (12). 2 II Sam. xix. 43 (42). 

3 II Sam. xix. 14 (13). 

+ See Daube, Juridical Review, uxtt (1950), 75. Relevant passages are 
Gen. xiii. 6, xxxvi. 7, Ps. cxxxiii. 1. 
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acknowledged when first receiving his nephew. Forms of re- 
pudiation such as “Thou art not my son”, “father”, “mother”, 
“wife”, are common in Oriental law.! We have already referred 
to Hosea: “She is not my wife and I am not her husband.” The 
brother is denied by the Levites in their massacre of the wor- 
shippers of the golden calf:2 “Who said unto his father and 
mother, I have not seen him, neither did he acknowledge his 
brethren nor knew his children.” The word “brother” may here 
have the wider sense of “contemporary relation” or “friend”; 
but this does not alter the fact that the phraseology is taken from 
legal renunciation of kinship. Laban’s use of a rhetorical 
question—“ Art thou my brother?” instead of “Thou art not my 
brother”’—is paralleled by a passage quoted above, where David 
says to Amasa, “Art thou not my bone and flesh?” instead of 
“Thou art my bone and flesh.” The negative question, “ Art thou 
not?”’, stands for acceptance, “Surely thou art”; the positive, 
used by Laban, “Art thou?”’, stands for rejection, “Surely thou 
art not”. 

The consequence of Jacob’s exclusion from the family com- 
munity was that he should no longer serve for nothing: “Art 
thou my brother? And shouldest thou serve me for nought?” 
Which presupposes that, while he belonged to the community, 
he did have to serve. Of this state of the law distinct traces are 
preserved elsewhere in the Bible. At one time, in the joint house- 
hold of coheirs or brothers, the principle—a very natural one— 
was that the junior must be subordinate to, serve, the senior. It 
is this principle which provides the background for the prophecy 
that, in the case of Rebekkah’s sons, the roles should be reversed: 
“The elder shall serve the younger.”3 When Jacob was offered a 
reward for his work, it was degradation, not promotion: having 
lost his status in the family, he became a hireling. 


™ See above, p. 6o n. 2. 2 Deut. xxxili. 9. 3 Gen. xxv. 23. 
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E. G. Kraeinc, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri: New Documents of 
the Fifth Century B.C. from the Jewish Colony at Elephantine. 1953. Pp. xvi + 
320 + plates. (Yale University Press, New Haven for the Brooklyn 
Museum, and Geoffrey Cumberlege, London. Price: $10.00 or 805.) 


In comparison with the Judaean scrolls, other finds and publications in the 
Semitic field in recent years have tended to be viewed as “second-class 
matter”. The two stately volumes under review are exceptions: the new 
Aramaic texts they bring, if less extensive than the related documents in the 
compendious hand-book edition of Cowley’s Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth 
Century, are of comparable historical and philological importance, making 
notable contributions to our knowledge of the history, administration, social, 
economic and domestic life, language and customs of the Egypt of the 
Achaemenids. The Brooklyn documents shed fresh light on the Aramaic- 
speaking colony of Jews who had their own Temple in Elephantine (the 
undoubted provenance of these texts). 

The documents edited by Professor G. R. Driver are of leather and were 
first acquired by the German Egyptologist Ludwig Borchardt in 1932 
through a dealer from an unknown or undisclosed site in Egypt; they are 
now in the possession of the Bodleian Library. They had been rolled up into 
scrolls and were handed over complete with leather bag and some sealings. 
The bag is unique, and appears to have been a diplomatic bag of the Persian 
Empire designed for the safe custody and transmission of these very docu- 
ments. The seals bear the imprint of the ordinary Babylonian cylinder-seal. 
The complete bundle comprised thirteen documents; fragments of seven or 
eight others are preserved but in too damaged a condition to be of much 
value. On the outside each document had or once had a single line with 
an address in large letters and a summary of the contents in smaller letters. 
The text has an occasional lacuna, but is for the most part readily decipher- 
able from its Old Aramaic script. 

The writing has been transcribed into Hebrew square character, with a 
historical introduction and accompanying English translation, copious philo- 
logical and explanatory notes, and a complete set of facsimiles, in a folio 
edition which is a model of type-setting and book-production. It goes 
without saying that the editing has been done with the accurate and meti- 
culous scholarship which we are accustomed to in Dr Driver’s work; wide 
erudition combined with restrained judgement has been brought to bear on 
the difficult problems which such ancient texts pose even for the most expert 
philologist. A historical appendix discusses the identity of the chief figure in 
the documents, Arsham or Arsames, undoubtedly the Persian Satrap of 
Egypt of that name under Darius II, about whom we have very full in- 
formation in neo-Babylonian tablets, the Aramaic Papyri, and the Greek 
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historians Ctesias and Polyaenus. Incidentally these documents are the first 
tangible evidence of the Greek testimony to the use of leather in official 
communications in the Persian Empire. 

We have to do with official correspondence, mainly of the Satrap of 
Egypt, Arsham, but including letters from other high-ranking Persian 
officials and consisting for the most part of directives to subordinates for the 
day to day administration of the Persian estates or domain-lands in Egypt. 
They contain a passport for one Nehtihur, designated pegidh (probably the 
highest officer under the Satrap in Egypt), guaranteeing his unhindered 
passage with his entourage from Persia to Egypt. The subjects of the letters 
cover a wide range of administrative topics, the collection and transport of 
the revenues of the domains, the assignment of a father’s revenues to his son, 
who has been appointed in his place, the transfer of an estate to a deceased 
tenant’s son, a summons before the Satrap, protective measures for the 
Satrap’s property and the recruiting of additional staff, the release of military 
prisoners, reprimand of officers for insubordination, punishment of servants 
and slaves on charges of robbery and desertion, and an illuminating docu- 
ment calling to account the high-ranking pegidh, for whose safe journey to 
Egypt the earlier passport was issued, on charges of embezzlement of the 
Satrap’s property. Occasionally private and personal requests appear, such 
as a commission for a sculptor to prepare equestrian statues, with one for 
Arsham himself, or conveying thanks for the return of a cloak and the sending 
of some hides. 

The letters yield valuable evidence for the administration of Egypt under 

Persian hegemony. The most important official is the pegidb, Nehtihur, 
whom the chief of the chancery in Susa can greet on equal terms. Though 
the term is a general one, it appears to have been used specially to designate 
the high-ranking official in charge of the administration of a Medina or 
Province of the Empire; as these varied in size and importance, there were 
no doubt different grades of such officials. Nehtihur is described as the 
peqidh in Lower Egypt (7), possibly one of the main Egyptian provinces: 
the importance of his office can be inferred from the number of letters 
addressed to him; no doubt in conjunction with several other pegidhin, it 
was Nehtihur who effectively administered Egypt in the absence of the 
Satrap. Some of these officials bear Babylonian and Egyptian as well as 
Persian names (Nehtihur is an Egyptian), and Dr Driver infers that the 
Persian government freely employed native Egyptians or Babylonians as 
well as Persians in their administration of the subject lands. The system may 
not have been much different from the later Roman system of vassal- 
kingships; the local chieftains were deposed and dispossessed, and then 
reinstated as tenant-landlords or district administrators for their Persian 
overlords. Such posts were also hereditary, at any rate in Egypt. Other 
officials are known as “chiefs of the treasury” (D1D733), and accountants 
(x1370n), the latter already known, but the former a hitherto unknown 
Persian word. The royal treasury clearly employed a numerous staff, and the 
picture we obtain is of a top-heavy bureaucracy supported by local military 
garrisons of mercenary as well as Persian troops, a primary purpose of the 
vast imperial machine being the exaction of revenues for the treasury in 
Susa. 
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The date of the correspondence and the sequence of the letters has to be 
determined on internal evidence, since none of them bears a date, an unusual 
feature for letters of the period (the papyri are almost all invariably dated 
and the Brooklyn documents give the date generally in both Babyionian 
and Egyptian reckonings). Internal evidence of language and contents, 
however, points to a date in the fifth century B.c., and the identification of 
Arsham with the Satrap of Egypt under Darius II narrows the period of 
composition to the last decade of the century. These official communications 
were clearly despatched by Arsham to Egypt, and from the papyri we learn 
that Arsham left his Satrapy when internal disturbances broke out in 
411-410, in the course of which the Jewish Temple at Elephantine was 
destroyed. “‘The obvious inference then is that the departure of the Satrap 
from Egypt was the signal for the Egyptian rising and the destruction of the 
Jewish Temple at Elephantine, with the connivance if not the co-operation 
of the Persian commander.” Dr Driver concludes that the Arsham letters 
were sent from Susa or Babylon; the rest of the letters may have been 
despatched from one or other of these places. 

Professor Driver is content to edit the texts without attempting much in 
the way of historical assessment of them in relation to the disturbed state of 
the Persian Empire in Egypt in the crucial decade in which he sets them; 
according to Olmstead, it marked the beginning (or the end) of the break-up 
of Persian hegemony in Egypt.! It is perhaps hazardous to read too much 
into accounts of what may have been no more than local and routine 
administrative problems and disturbances. On the other hand, there is an 
equal danger in too great restraint and caution in withholding interpretation 
of the historical significance of these official documents and the state of 
affairs they reveal. The evidence of the Strasbourg Papyrus of a major, if 
abortive, revolt in 411-410, the precursor of the successful revolt a few years 
later which ended Persian hegemony in Egypt, is confirmed by two refer- 
ences in precisely similar terms in the new texts (5: 6, 7: 1), to which the 
editor draws attention. If we read the letters with this clue, the story they 
unfold is that of the aftermath of rebellion, with all the requisite measures 
for reasserting and re-establishing Persian authority; at the same time they 
reveal the underlying weakness of the top-heavy structure that was soon to 
topple in ruin. Arsham’s special officer, peqidh in Lower Egypt, sent to 
Egypt with a special passport and commission, and significantly enough an 
Egyptian, can himself, once back in Egypt, take the law into his own hands, 
and the Satrap is obliged to send a further directive to restrain his pegidh 
from misappropriations of Persian revenues and property. Whether Arsham’s 
departure was the signal for the revolt or the revolt the cause of his pro- 
longed absence of three years, when a strongly nationalist Egypt was 
governed by an absentee Satrap ruling by “diplomatic bag”, is a moot 
question. At any rate, the documents are of considerable historical interest, 
whatever significance we read into them. 

For the lexicographer and grammarian fresh specimens and rare exhibits 
of Aramaic vocabulary, morphology, syntax and usage can be culled from 


1 Cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (Achaemenid Period), 
Pp. 373 ff., 402 ff. 
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every page. As in the related Cowley and Brooklyn texts the influence of the 
indigenous Egyptian and of Babylonian and Iranian idiom and usage is 
noteworthy; an instance is the use of wH2> Tay, “to make for oneself” and so 
“to appropriate”, a Persian construction (p. 34, col. 2; cf. p. 24, col. 2). In 
view of the further additions of the Brooklyn texts, a fresh edition of 
Leander’s grammar of the Papyri is a desideratum; the grammar of Old 
Testament Aramaic will also be enriched by the fresh illustrations and con- 
structions the new material provides, such as the rare use of jm in Aramaic 
(p. 34), or the use of a participial clause without copula (as in Syriac contra 
Old Testament Aramaic) to express an indirect command (p. 32, col. 2), or 
the omission of the conjunction in the phrase (") ty (6: 5; cf. Ezra iv. 21, v. 5). 
The vocabulary presents the most interesting material and also some of the 
most intractable problems, in particular the proper names, Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian or Aramaic (there is no difficulty about the name pwns (6: 2), the 
second occurrence only of the name of this famous city in early Aramaic 
texts). One of the most interesting new words is 877} (7: 2, 4, 6, 8; 9: 2; 
12: 8, 9), which is perhaps to be pronounced garda and apparently means a 
staff or body of men closely attached to the royal family; this at any rate 
would appear to be the sense suggested by the neo-Babylonian antecedents of 
the word and the meaning supported by the context. 

The number of unsolved philological problems in the text is considerable, 
and Dr Driver would be the last to claim finality for all the solutions he 
offers. It seems doubtful, for instance, to the present writer if xdud (13: 3, 
pp. 35, 36) has anything to do with the Aramaic word for a “patch” (*xdy) 
or the Hebrew sibw “flecked”; even if it had, the meaning ad punctum = “all 
right, in order”, does not follow very naturally, though the context clearly 
demands just such an adverb. Perhaps the Brooklyn Papyrus 5: 9 can shed 
some light on this obscure adverb, for the word appears again as an adverb 
though in the form xdv y» (cf. p. 185); Rosenthal’s suggested connexion 
with the Syriac \\)&o seems the most reasonable explanation (“therefore”, 
“consequently”); xbud may be a similar formation. A puzzling expression 
is the word yx or y™DN (9: 5) which Dr Driver regards as an unknown 
adverb: as no Iranian derivation suggests itself, he equates the expression 
with Accadian appite, appitti-m-ma, meaning “at once”, “immediately”, a 
word which clearly lies behind Biblical Aramaic Dn&s and Hebrew nina, yns, 
“suddenly”. An alternative suggestion would be to read a Rish and connect 
with the Palestinian Syriac adverb \, ;2|/5 (Targ. ya, Sam., 52), “im- 
mediately”. 

The presence of such unsolved minor problems in no way detracts from 
the great merit of this piece of painstaking erudition, and Professor Driver 
is to be congratulated on a work which has put all Semitic scholarship even 
more deeply than ever in his debt. 

The Egyptian Aramaic documents of the Brooklyn collection were pur- 
chased at Assuan in 1893 by the American Egyptologist Charles Edwin 
Wilbour. Some of the fragments were shown to A. H. Sayce who identified 
them as Aramaic and urged that they should all be carefully copied. Either 
Wilbour failed to realize their importance or had his own plans for their 
publication, for no attempt was made to make the discovery known, and, 
with Wilbour’s death in 1896, they were as good as buried again, this time 
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in a biscuit-tin in a New York warehouse. They were eventually bequeathed 
from the estate of Wilbour’s daughter, Miss Theodora Wilbour, to the 
Egyptian Department of the Brooklyn Museum in 1947, where they were 
identified as the largest single collection of Egyptian Aramaic papyri extant. 

They consist of nine entire rolls, eight preserved with their original cords 
and sealings, and a large number of fragments. They were dug out of the 
kom or mound of ancient Elephantine, not in the course of excavations, but 
by fellahin carrying away the debris of centuries for sebakh or fertilizer.! They 
have probably come out of one of the private houses of ancient Elephantine. 
Their preservation and the state and age of the text, written in legible, 
mostly small, Old Aramaic character, make this one of the most remarkable 
of Egyptian papyrus discoveries. The piecing together of the fragments and 
the difficulties created by lacunae appear to have been much more formidable 
than in the Driver documents. 

The book in which Professor Emil G. Kraeling has published these 
documents is an edition de luxe both in outward form and in the embarras de 
richesses of its contents. It is divided into two parts (1) Historical Intro- 
duction (pp. 3-119); and (z) Texts, Translations and Commentaries (pp. 123- 
304); the first part treats the new discoveries within the wider context of the 
whole subject of the Elephantine Papyri, a method which, while presenting 
the whole picture, tends at the same time to obscure what is genuinely new 
in the texts which are being edited. Part I consists of ten chapters: (1) The 
Recovery of Egyptian Aramaic Documents; (z) Yeb and Syene; (3) Egypt 
under Persian Rule; (4) Nature and Origin of the Jewish Colony at Elephan- 
tine; (5) Texts Reflecting Every-day Life in the Community of Elephantine; 
(6) The Excavations at Elephantine; (7) The Location of the Jewish Temple; 
(8) The Religion of the Jewish Colony; (9) Destruction and Restoration 
of the Jewish Temple; (10) The Eclipse of Persian Power and the End of the 
Jewish Colony. Part II begins with an Introduction by John D. Cooney on 
The Papyriand Their Sealings, followed by the text with accompanying trans- 
lation, notes, index of proper names, a glossary and a full set of facsimiles. 

The twelve, for the most part complete, Papyrus texts now published come 
almost entirely from the archives of a single Jewish family in Elephantine. 
The head of the family is a certain Ananiah bar Azariah, an official of the 
Temple of Yahu in Yeb the fortress. The history of the family can be traced 
in the various documents, all of them of a legal character, sale of property, 
marriage contracts, deeds of manumission, etc. Pap. 2 opens the family 
history; it is a marriage contract between Ananiah and a certain Tamut, 
“handmaiden” (2nd, see below, p. 70) of Meshullam bar Zakkur, an 
Aramaean of Syene. The contract contains several features of special interest: 
Tamut brings a son into the marriage (there is no mention of a mobar or 
dowry), probably the natural offspring of Meshullam, though the evidence 
appears to be conflicting. Tamut does not lose on marriage her status as 
“handmaiden” of Meshullatn; a later document records the manumission of 
Tamut and her daughter Yehoyishma, again apparently the child of Meshul- 
lam (the two slave-women were still bound by an arrangement corresponding 


' These details appear to come from Wilbour’s notebooks (Brooklyn 
Aramaic Papyri, pp. 9 ff.). 
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to the Hellenistic paramone to serve Meshullam and his son during their life- 
time). Pap. 3 records, twelve years after the marriage, the purchase of a 
house by Ananiah, and three years later we have a deed of gift of part of the 
house to Ananiah’s wife Tamut. Later documents contain a deed of gift 
of a house by Ananiah to his “daughter” Yehoyishma, a second marriage 
contract, the most elaborate yet preserved, of Yehoyishma to a certain 
Ananiah bar Haggai, the transfer of a slave, negotiations for a loan (all 
within the same family), and the sale by Ananiah bar Azariah in 402 of the 
house he had bought for himself in 437 to his “son-in-law” Ananiah bar 
Haggai. Pap. 13 falls out of this group and is of some historical interest, 
mentioning the accession of Nephertites I and containing a tantalizingly brief 
and fragmentary reference to a certain “‘ Widrang, the Commander”, perhaps 
the same individual who was governor when the Jewish Temple was 
destroyed in 411-410. 

From one point of view it is a disappointment to have the domestic affairs 
of an official of the Jewish Temple of Yebh so fully documented, but nothing 
bearing directly on the character of Ananiah’s public service of Yahu in the 
Temple. Such domestic matters are not unimportant, and Dr Kraeling 
makes the most of them in conjunction with other known facts in his 
chapter on Every-day Life in the Community of Elephantine: our knowledge of 
the domestic and social life of Jewish Elephantine has been immeasurably 
enriched by the new finds. But about the Temple and its cultus we learn 
practically nothing: its position can be inferred from statements about the 
situation of different properties, but as we do not know where these stood 
we are no better off than the archaeologists who have still not succeeded in 
locating the site. (Dr Kraeling devotes much space to these matters, but 
with very little positive result.) Pap. 13 contains the reference to Widrang 
the Commander: if this is the same Widrang as was Governor of Elephantine 
when the Temple was destroyed, then the statement in the Bagoas letter 
(Cowley 30: 16) cannot mean that he was murdered for his part in the 
destruction of the Jewish Temple. The reference is too fragmentary, how- 
ever, to be of much value. The magisterial functions of Widrang in legal 
matters are attested in an earlier papyrus (8 a deed of adoption of a slave), 
dated 416 B.c., 5-6 years before the destruction of the Jewish Temple. 

Occasionally the use of a pagan formula in greeting! reminds us of the 
syncretistic and pre-Deuteronomic character of the ancient Jewish religion 
at Elephantine. Dr Kraeling again makes full use of all such hints in his 
interesting chapter on the Religion of the Jewish Colony in which the entire 
evidence is brought under survey; he shares the view of Albright that we 
have here “a symbiosis between heretical Yahwism and a syncretistic 
Aramaean cult, rather than a fusion between the two”—in his own words 


1 Pap. 13: 1 “The peace of my Lord may the Gods all desire (b> sre 
tioxwl) greatly at all times.” This can, however, have scarcely been more 
than a conventional form of words. Nevertheless, one writer clearly pre- 
ferred a “monotheistic” form, Cowley 30: 2 (“The peace of my Lord may 
the God of heaven desire greatly at all times”). Dr Kraeling adds the 
interesting suggestion that at Ezra v. 7 (“Unto Darius the King all peace”) 
xb> xodw is an abridgement of such paganizing phraseology. 
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“This was not yet the time or the climate for uncompromising monotheism.” 
Cowley did not think that the mention in the texts of four other deities 
besides Yahu in connexion with the Yeb shrine had anything to do with the 
five portals into the Temple: that may be so, but cannot alter the thoroughly 
idolatrous character of the worship of the Elephantine Jews from the stand- 
point of the Deuteronomic reformation. 

Dr Kraeling’s volume opens up so many different topics that it is im- 
possible to refer to all of them in a review. On his treatment of one im- 
portant question, however, affecting the nature of the religion in Jewish 
Elephantine and the history of the community, some comment is necessary. 
The mention of an altar in the Temple of Yahu points (Dr Kraeling thinks) 
to rites of animal sacrifice from very early times: there is therefore no sub- 
stance in the view that it was the edict of Darius introducing the observance 
of the Passover (with the slaughter of an animal sacred to Egypt) which 
provoked Egyptian persecution. It is true, the word “Passover” does not 
occur in the Papyrus of the edict: its restoration by Cowley is, however, fully 
justified; an edict of the Ezra-Nehemiah reformation referring to a Festival 
of Unleavened Bread only is highly improbable. Moreover, that animal 
sacrifices had proved offensive to the Egyptians and that their introduction 
in the recently ordained Passover had led to the pogrom is supported by two 
passages in the Cowley Papyri: (1) in Cowley Pap. 33, the petition for a 
rebuilding of the Jewish Temple contains the promise ot to offer sheep, 
oxen, or goats, but only incense, meal-offerings and drink-offerings.' It is 
difficult to see why this need be so explicitly stated if animal sacrifices were 
not offensive to Egyptian religious feelings. (2) Cowley Pap. 32, the 
memorandum from Palestine about the rebuilding of the Elephantine Temple 
advises the Yebh Jews to seek permission from Arsham to have their Temple 
rebuilt “‘that they may offer the meal-offering and incense upon the altar as 
formerly was done”’ (italics mine). There is significantly no mention of animal 
sacrifice; the italicized words suggest a Temple and altar without animal 
sacrifice in the early period. In conjunction with Cowley Pap. 21 (the Darius 
decree) this evidence strongly supports the view that it was the introduction 
of animal sacrifice which precipitated the disturbances; and if Cowley Pap. 30: 
21, 25, 28 is felt to point to the custom of animal sacrifice before the Darius 
decree, the cause of persecution may then have been the prominence given 
in Passover to the sacrifice of an animal specially sacred in Egypt. 

What has been claimed for the language of the Driver documents is no 
less true of the Brooklyn texts; they are, if anything, an even richer mine of 
new words, formations, constructions, etc. The same high degree of de- 
pendence on Egyptian, Babylonian and Iranian is observable, in proper 
names, idiom, vocabulary, etc.; even words whose appearance is Aramaic 
may turn out to be foreign borrowings. Thus Snwya (4: 7) is an Assyrianism, 
“by the one (-cubit-measure)”. The proper name Tamut is differently spelled 
as tmt, tpmt and tut (M\N); various explanations of these inner changes are 
discussed by the editor; the replacing of a Mim by a Waw is common in 
Babylonian tablets, and Dr Kraeling suggests that the same writing of 2 by 
underlies the name of Sheshbazzar (i.e. Shemeshbazzar) in Ezra i. 11. The 


1 Cf, Olmstead, op. cit. p. 366. 
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occurrence of the adverbial expression }7NX 7p, at Papyrus 10: 10 meaning 
“until another time” makes it probable that, where this phrase occurs in 
Dan. iv. 5, we ought to emend the 1y to >y; the expression intended in 
Daniel is ssn dy = “finally” (Brooklyn Pap., p. 254). The use of the particle 
DX, with some such sense as “‘in addition”, is now fully attested (Pap. 3: 16, 
op. cit p. 162), and Cowley’s theory that it was a mistake for DDSx must 
definitely be abandoned. In the usage of the verb Pap. 9: 12; 10: 2, 3; 12: 13 
give an example of the infinitive construct ‘33 as a substantive meaning 
“building, erection, construction”, a usage which confirms the hitherto 
unique instance of this use of the infinitive without preceding preposition 
in Dan. v. 12. (See Bauer-Leander, § 26 i.) 

Again it is vocabulary which raises some of the most difficult and 
fascinating problems. What precisely was the nature of the “service” of 
Ananiah bar Azariah in the Temple of Yahu? He is described as jn> and his 
wife Tamut, both before and after her marriage as xonb. The latter word is 
familiar from Dan. v. 2 ff., 23, where it is rendered “concubine” (LXX 
trapéxoitos). Dr Kraeling takes the word as “handmaiden” or female slave 
and the masculine as “servitor”; the usage in Daniel represents a nuance in 
malam partem. Vf the son and daughter of Tamut, however, were the 
natural offspring of Meshullam, the word may mean a “‘concubine” in these 
texts too: what is clear is that, coming from such a niveau and with these 
associations, Ananiah can only have been a very humble “‘servitor” of the 
Temple. Another expression of special interest is 8n’2 73 “‘son of the house” 
(cf. Heb. iii. 2 ff.); in the Driver texts it means “prince”, a “scion of the 
royal house” (p. 2, 114, etc.); Dr Kraeling suggests that it can also be used 
to mean “house-born” slave. Another interesting word is jnbn = sailors, 
boatmen (“salts”) (Pap. 12: 20). 

Attention has earlier been drawn to the magnificent format of this volume. 
Its outward appearance is matched by its scholarship; all Semitic students 
must be grateful for the labour of learning which has produced this fine 
book. M. BLACK 


A. VAN DEN Born, Exechiél uit de grondtekst vertaald en uitgelegd. Pp. 288. 


J. T. Newis, Daniél uit de grondtekst vertaald en uitgelegd. Pp. 134. 1954. Romen 
en Zonen, Roermond en Maaseik. Price: Fl. 20. 80 bound, or by subscrip- 
tion Fl. 18.65 or, separately, in paper, Ezekiel Fl. 10.80, Daniel Fl. 5.10. 


These two commentaries, separately paged, are bound together in cloth to 
make up vol. x1 of De Boeken van het Oude Testament, an edition of the O.T. 
books in a new Dutch translation and exposition by Catholic scholars, under 
the general editorship of van den Born, W. Grossouw, and J. van der Ploeg. 

In De historische situatie van Exechiéls prophetie (Louvain, 1947) van den Born 
argued for an earlier Jerusalem ministry by Ezekiel, followed by a Babylonian 
ministry; the former ended with ch. xxxii, while the latter (introduced by the 
call recorded in ch. i) ran from ch. xxxiii onwards. More recently he has 
abandoned this theory of a double ministry as unsatisfactory; it does not 
solve the problems of the book. With this the reviewer is disposed to agree, 
but he not think that the view which has replaced it is an improvement. 
Van den Born does not argue in detail for his later view here; he refers to 
his study “Ezechiél—Pseudo-epigraaf?” in Studia Catholica, xxvut (1953); 
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94 ff. Briefly, he now regards the main part of the book as probably a 
pseudepigraph from the period of Ezra and Nehemiah. This main part was 
worked over by a later writer, whose style has affinities with Deuteronomy 
and Jeremiah rather than with the priestly documents, but who accepted the 
main lines of the original author’s thought and developed and systematized 
it. Where the original author’s predictions of doom were couched in general 
terms, this later writer particularizes them. Thus, to the vague threat against 
Tyre in xxvi. 1-6 he adds verses 7-14, where the destroyer of Tyre is 
identified—not as ‘‘Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon” (that is a later 
“overloading” of the text), but as “the king of kings” from the north, 
presumably Gog of xxxviii. 2 ff. Thus xxvi. 7-14 reflects Alexander’s con- 
quests, as do the oracles against Gog (van den Born has argued elsewhere 
for the equation Magog = Macedon); this life-setting would date the later 
writer in the early Hellenistic period. 

The last nine chapters have been thoroughly worked over by later hands, 
he holds, but their original elements envisage the new age in terms of a 
redistribution of the promised land among the returned exiles, with Yahweh 
dwelling in their midst in a new temple. The temple (together with the 
spring of xlvii. 1 ff.) should be understood literally; but van den Born is not 
convinced by the Bertholet-Galling argument that the description of the 
new temple comes from a man who was personally acquainted with the 
temple destroyed in 587 B.c. 

The three passages setting forth the doctrine of retribution (iii. 160-21; 
xxxill, I-9; xvili. I-32) are interpolations easily detachable from their con- 
texts and are the latest elements in the whole book. 

The arguments for dating the main body of the book in the second half of 
the fifth century fall into three classes: (1) the character of the Hebrew, (2) the 
occurrence of passages in chs. i-xxiv which suggest that the ostensibly future 
judgement has already taken place (e.g. xi. 16; xxii. 31), (3) signs of dependence 
on admittedly exilic or post-exilic writings. Since van den Born does not 
develop these arguments in this book, they cannot be reviewed in detail 
here; as it is, he does not accept them without reservation, but himself points 
out some weaknesses in them. 

For him, “‘it makes little essential difference whether or in what form the 
book in its entirety comes from Ezekiel himself. The inspired message which 
it presents has a value of its own within the total compass of Holy Scripture, 
through whichever mouth it was spoken” (p. 10). Even so, prophets spoke 
to the condition of their hearers, and it does make a difference to our under- 
standing of the “inspired message” whether we regard these hearers as 
living in Palestine or in Mesopotamia, and as belonging to the early sixth or 
late fifth century. 

The detailed commentary is a work of thorough scholarship; it takes 
judicial account of the chief recent contributions to the study of Ezekiel, 
including (among English writers) those by G. R. Driver, H. H. Rowley 
and Sidney Smith. 

The general viewpoint of J. T. Nelis in his commentary on Daniel may be 
summed up briefly by saying that in most material points it coincides with 
that of H. H. Rowley. This appears not only in such matters as the date of 
the book and the identity of the world-empires but also in disputed questions 
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like the unity of authorship, the manner in which the book was produced, 
and the explanation of its bilingual character. The commentary is therefore 
less conservative than the recent English work by Lattey. Lattey’s com- 
mentary is listed among other Catholic contributions in the bibliography; 
the list of non-Catholic works includes those by Marti, Baumgartner, 
Montgomery, Charles, Obbink, Rowley, Beek, Ginsberg and Bentzen (the 
omission of A. A. Bevan and S. R. Driver is no doubt due to the fact that 
only twentieth-century works are listed; in that case, the latter only just 
missed getting in). But no mention is made of more conservative non- 
Catholic work like that of Boutflower, Leupold and E. J. Young. 

The seventy heptads of Dan. ix. 24-7 are rightly held to have been chosen 
on symbolic and not chronological grounds; the identification of the 
“anointed prince” of verse 25 with Jeshua the son of Jehozadak is preferred 
to the view of Lagrange and others that Cyrus is intended; the anointed one 
who is deprived of his right in verse 26 is Onias III. But an attempt is made 
to find a Christian as well as a “‘Maccabean” intention in the passage; 
Lagrange’s view that the “most holy” of verse 24 is the spiritual temple of 
the messianic age (i.e. the Christian church) is preferred to the interpretation 
which finds a reference to the rededication of the Jerusalem temple at the end 
of 164 B.c. We have not noticed in this work the blessed word “compenetra- 
tion” which Lattey employed so ably, but the idea itself emerges now and then. 

The Introduction includes a useful study of the literary genre of Daniel, 
in which, among other things, the relation of pseudonymity to canonicity 
is considered. The deutero-canonical additions to Daniel are, naturally, 
treated in the course of the commentary, but their secondary character is 
taken for granted. F. F. BRUCE 


W. Rupo.px, Chronikbiicher (Handbuch zum Alten Testament I, no. 21). 
1955. Pp. xxvi + 338. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tubingen. Price: 
DM. 24.40, or bound DM. 27.40.) 


Professor Rudolph, whose commentaries in this series on Jeremiah (1947) 
and Ezra and Nehemiah (1949) are well known, has now turned his attention 
to the books of Chronicles. His latest volume follows the pattern of its 
predecessors, that is to say, it consists of an introduction, a translation based 
upon a critical Hebrew text, textual and philological notes, and the com- 
mentary proper. The Introduction (pp. iii-xxvi) is divided into eight sections. 
The first seven deal with the name of the book and its place in the canon, the 
text, the contents and aim of the book, the date of its composition, the 
sources used by the Chronicler, his leading ideas and trustworthiness, and his 
message. The last section consists of a bibliography, and this leads on to a 
table showing the elements of which the book is composed, and clearly 
indicating what is original to the Chronicler and what is secondary. 

Brief reference may first be made to some points of interest which are 
dealt with in the Introduction. Passages where the ancient versions con- 
tribute to the restoration of the M.T. are conveniently set out, and some 
special problems, such as the marked use of scriptio plena in Chronicles, are 
discussed. The comparatively late acceptance of Chronicles into the canon is 
acutely combined with the evidence of the St Mark’s Isaiah scroll in the 
elucidation of this problem. As to date, the Chronicler is held to belong to 
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the first decades of the fourth century B.c. Some of the secondary elements 
are earlier than this, some are later. The latest element is I Chron. xxiv, 
which belongs to the Maccabean period or thereabouts. In common with 
most scholars today, the author thinks that the various “historical” and 
“prophetical” sources mentioned in II Chron, x-xxxvi relate to one and the 
same work. The Chronicler is shown to lean, not only on the Pentateuch 
and Samuel/Kings, but also on Jeremiah (II Chron. xxxvi), Isaiah (II Chron. 
xx. 20), and Zechariah (II Chron. xvi. 9); the Kethubim he uses hardly at all 
(Ps. cxxxii. 8 ff. is cited in II Chron. vi. 41 f.; cp. p. 225). Oral tradition played 
only a minor part among his sources (II Chron. ii. 13 and viii. 2 may go back 
to such a source, p. 225). His reproduction of Samuel/Kings is sometimes 
verbatim, but he sometimes “‘modernizes”’ (e.g. in the case of place names, 
as in I Chron. xviii. 8), and sometimes too he clarifies obscurities (e.g. in 
I Chron. xviii. 1; cp. pp. 134 f.). 

The Chronicler’s chief aim is to portray the reality of the theocracy whose 
seat was in Judah and in Jerusalem, for here was to be found the legitimate 
Davidic dynasty and the legitimate place of worship. He wishes further to 
make it quite clear that this happy situation is due solely to the grace of 
Yahweh. The ups and downs of history represent the reaction of Yahweh to 
the behaviour of the people. Trust in Yahweh, and obedience to the law of 
Moses—which for the Chronicler embraced D and P—are the conditions of 
national well-being. The Chronicler’s special interest in the Levites—towards 
the priests, even the high priest, he shows a certain coolness—argues that 
he may have been one of their number. It would be wrong to reject as 
worthless everything that his work contains which is absent from the 
Pentateuch or Samuel/Kings, for he does in fact frequently enrich our know- 
ledge of the history of the kings of Judah and of early Judaean history. Nor 
should the value of his lists and genealogies be underestimated. The secondary 
elements in the work too have some worth. The usual view that the Chronicler 
is a legalist and ritualist has to be modified in the light of the emphasis which 
he places upon trust in Yahweh and in prayer, as well as upon pious intention 
in worship (II Chron. xxx. 18 f.). The cult has for its chief end the praise of 
Yahweh—it is a means whereby thanks are offered constantly to him for his 
inexhaustible favour in choosing Jerusalem as the seat of the theocracy. In 
the theocratic community the clergy are not alone important; the laity too 
have an essential role to play (cp., e.g. II Chron. xxiv. 10, xxxi. 8 ff.). In 
Chronicles the Messianic hope is seen to recede to a degree which is remark- 
able, but not surprising. For this hope was in a sense irrelevant to the 
Chronicler’s purpose, since in the Jewish community of his day, as it comes 
before us especially in Neh. xii. 44—-xiii. 3, the ideal theocracy had realized itself. 
This is one of the chief differences which mark off the thought of the Chronicler 
from the intrinsic O.T. conception of Yahweh’s rule. Another is the slight 
interest which the Chronicler shows in the religious fate of the heathen. 

So far the Introduction. Of the many noteworthy features of the com- 
mentary proper, three may first be mentioned which run through the whole. 
First, special attention is paid to proper names, to their etymology, and, in 
the case of place names, their location. Secondly, there are frequent refer- 
ences to recent archaeological discoveries and their bearing upon the passages 
in question—for example, to the Lachish ostraca (pp. 28, 34 n. 1, 132), to 
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stamped jar-handles (p. 37), to Mari (p. 96), to the Hurrians (pp. 135, 146), 
and to Ugarit (pp. 198, 284). And thirdly, in a large number of passages— 
well over one hundred and fifty—original suggestions for the improvement 
of the Hebrew text are made (they are conveniently tabulated on p. vi n. 1). 
There is much here that will repay study by the textual critic and the philo- 
logist. The wealth of up-to-date philological material which is to be found 
in the commentary should evoke indeed a special measure of appreciation. 
It in no way detracts from the merit of the work in this respect if it is sug- 
gested that occasionally it may be felt that something more might have been 
said. For example, the name Miriam is compared with "2 and is said to 
mean “thick, fat” (p. 35 n.1). Reference might have been made to the 
suggestion that it means “desired” (Arabic rama “desired eagerly”; see 
J.T.S. xxxvuit (1937), 403 n. 6). Again, the brief statement (p. 106) on the 
use of 0°28 with a superlative force (in I Chron. xii. 23) is not altogether 
adequate (see Vet. Test. 111 (1953), 214 ff.). Further, 7))19 (I Chron. xxix. 15) 
is translated “Sicherheit” (p. 192). The suggestion that it means “abode” 
deserves consideration (see G. R. Driver, ].T.S. n.s. 11 (1952), 310). And 
the explanation of "3D 37! (II Chron. iv. 21, p. 208) as “red gold” is 
important enough to have been mentioned (see G. R. Driver, Ephem. 
Theol. Lovan. (1950), p. 352). 

As far as the section I Chron. i-ix is concerned, the author finds himself 
in agreement with Noth’s opinion that comparatively little of these chapters 
is to be assigned to the Chronicler himself (p. 93). With regard to David, it 
is clear that, when those elements which do not belong to the Chronicler are 
set on one side, the Chronicler did not regard him as the creator of the 
temple regulations (I Chron. xxiii-xxvi). Three themes especially concerning 
David are in the forefront of the Chronicler’s mind—his kingship over all 
Israel, his bringing of the Ark to Jerusalem, and his concern for the temple 
(pp. 194 ff.). The omissions in the Chronicler’s account of Solomon as com- 
pared with that in I Kings are closely examined, and explained, partly at 
least, by the fact that the Chronicler’s readers knew the older portrait of 
the king (p. 226). The Chronicler’s view (II xxxiv. 3) that the reform of 
Josiah took place in the twelfth year of the king’s reign, whereas, according 
to II Kings xxii. 3, it occurred in his eighteenth year, is due, it is suggested, 
to his desire to show that had Josiah waited until the eighteenth year of his 
reign, the verdict of verse 2 concerning him would not have been un- 
reservedly true (p. 321). Whether the description in II Chron. xxxv. 1 ff. 
represents the contemporary Passover or only an ideal picture of the way in 
which it should be celebrated, must be left an open question. At any rate 
it did not become normative for later Judaism (pp. 329 ff.). The account of 
the fortress system in II Chron. xi. 5 ff. certainly reflects the reign of 
Rehoboam, and not, as Junge has argued, the Josianic period (pp. 229 f.). 

What has been said must suffice to indicate the interest and importance of 
this work. In it the author displays those same high qualities which char- 
acterize his earlier volumes—wide knowledge of the literature of the subject, 
capacity for closely reasoned argument, independence of judgement, pene- 
trating power in literary analysis, skill in the ordering of a mass of material, 
and an impressive overall thoroughness. These qualities will guarantee his 
commentary a long life. D. WINTON THOMAS 
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H. RInGGREN, Messias Konungen. 1954. Pp. 88. (Lindblads Forlag, Uppsala. 
Price: Sw. Kr. 3.50.) 


In this brochure Dr Ringgren does not offer a complete, original and 
elaborate study of the Messianic belief in the Old Testament. He has limited 
himself to writing a synthesis of the views which appear to him for the 
moment the most probable, especially in the light of the researches and 
opinions of the Scandinavian, and in particular of the Swedish, exegetes. He 
draws his inspiration mainly from their conclusions, but not without adding 
to them certain nuances, and occasionally modifying them. We may be 
permitted to devote to this study a somewhat extended review, since it may 
be that the Swedish language will prove an obstacle to some readers. They 
may be grateful to us if we facilitate their access to the conclusions of a study 
which deserves their attention. 

Dr Ringgren begins by examining the ideology and the hopes which 
developed around the person of the king, as they appear first in the Book of 
Psalms, and then in the principal relevant oracles of the prophetic writings. 
He next proceeds to the study of the poems of the Servant of Yahweh. 
Before, however, giving a definite judgement on the meaning of the Deutero- 
Isaianic texts and before turning to a final interpretation of the mysterious 
figure of the Servant, he examines a series of psalms, called ‘Ebed psalms”, 
to which Professor Engnell has drawn attention with much rigour and 
insistence, namely Ps. Ixxxviii, Ixxi, xix, xxii, Ixxxvi, cxvi, cxviii, xlix, xviii 
as well as the poems of Isa. xxxviii, and Jonah ii. He himself adds also 
Ps, Ixxi. If Ps. lxxxviii, lxxi, and Jonah ii, and then Ps. xxii, lxix, lxxxvi, can 
be explained without any relation to the king, other texts, Ps. cxiv, cxviii and 
especially Ps. xviii, xxxix and Isa. xxxviii, can be understood in the light of 
a cult, of which the king was the minister or the object. In any case, it is 
only after having reviewed all these texts that Dr Ringgren decides to 
pronounce on the presumed Messianic character of the Servant as seen and 
announced by the Prophet of the exile. 

Here are the conclusions reached by the author. The idea of kingship, 
which expresses itself in Ps. ii, cx, Ixxii, or in a less formal manner also in 
Ps, xlv, xxi, cxxxii, or even in Ps. viii, does not present us with a clearly 
formulated Messianic expectation. These texts do not express hopes which 
qualitatively surpass the most beautiful parallel texts in Accadian or 
Egyptian—for instance, certain poems addressed to Ashurbanipal or 
Merneptah. Moreover, they employ the terminology and ideology of king- 
ship which the texts of Amarna or of Ras Shamra exhibit. The psalms in 
question work with themes common in the Ancient East, no doubt colouring 
them with a particular Israelite or Yahwistic viewpoint. Nevertheless, these 
texts formed the soil where it was possible to plant the seed of Messianic 
hope and where later it grew wonderfully. Real Messianism is found only 
with the prophets. Isaiah is one of the first, if not the very first, who has 
clearly formulated it. Isa. vii. 14 is not to be included as strictly Messianic; 
it is, however, on the way to become such. But in the familiar texts of 
Isa. ix. 6-7, and xi. 1-10, Messianism comes to the fore. The Messianic 
tradition continues with Micah (v. 2-4), Jeremiah (xxiii. 5-6 and xxxiii. 15-16, 
the second of these two texts being secondary), Trito-Isaiah (Ixi. 1-2) 
and Zechariah (ix. 9-10). Everywhere we are concerned with the real 
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King-Messiah, that is to say with the ideal king expected in the future, indeed 
at the end of time. In other words, to borrow the precise terminology sug- 
gested by Professor Mowinckel, it is a question of an eschatological king. 
The same hope and the same expectation continue through all the texts. But 
as they develop, the context becomes more eschatological and the religious 
and moral character stands out more and more. 

The primary question then arises as to whether the Songs of the Servant 
can be linked to the same prophetic-Messianic current. Dr Ringgren has 
devoted his whole attention to this problem. He suggests clearly and 
courageously an affirmative answer. The four songs, especially the first and 
fourth—let us note in passing that according to Ringgren they are not to be 
detached from their context and derive from Deutero-Isaiah himself— 
clearly possess royal traits. Meanwhile they attribute to this personage 
still other traits, which appear here for the first time in a Messianic con- 
text. It cannot, in fact, be denied that the Servant is also, especially in the 
second and third songs, related to a prophetic figure, where the notion 
of vicarious satisfaction, of expiation by way of substitution, of which 
the fourth song speaks, introduces into Old Testament theology a largely 
new concept. 

In order to explain the origin of the enigmatic figure and, particularly, in 
order to explain the theology of the fourth song, Dr Ringgren refers to 
various factors. The fact that the four songs are inserted in a book which 
presents itself as an extended psalm on the enthronement of Yahweh has 
notably contributed to giving to the Ebed a religious character. The doctrine 
of the fourth song, especially the idea of vicarious substitution, may be 
explained partly: first, in the light of the Sumero-Accadian liturgy of 
Tammuz; secondly, in that of the humiliation rites imposed on the Baby- 
lonian sovereign at the New Year festival; thirdly, perhaps, also in connexion 
with certain sacrifices by substitution which may have been in use in the 
Assyrian world. But it is not only foreign influences which explain the 
genesis of Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12. In Israel itself we can refer (1) to the theology 
of the great Day of Atonement; (2) to the humiliation rite described for the 
high priest in Zech. iii; (3) to the afore-mentioned Ebed psalms where we 
find the humiliation theme followed by exaltion, sometimes, and notably in 
Ps. lxxxix, applied to the king; (4) finally and especially, to the reflections of 
Deutero-Isaiah on the sad lot which Israel had endured during the exile and 
on the glorious perspectives which opened themselves to him suddenly with 
the appearance of Cyrus in the course of history. 

What shall we then think of the figure of Ebed Yahweh, as the great 
anonymous prophet of the exile has seen and described him in his immortal 
poems? The author gives the answer in a well-defined and precise manner. 
He suggests that it is appropriate to distinguish in Deutero-Isaiah two 
Servants of Yahweh. The first is Israel, and it is to this first Servant that 
Isa. xliv. 1 ff., xlii. 19, and in a secondary manner even Isa. xlix. 1, 5 and li. 16 
refer. The second emerges in a unique manner within the four songs. Here 
we are concerned with a figure whose individual traits require identification 
with a concrete person, and whose transcendental character excludes in other 
respects identification with the prophet from whom the poems derive. The 
analogy between the two so distinct Servants is, however, striking. It is 
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even necessary to presuppose a close relationship between the two figures. 
The ideal of an Israel purified by suffering and called upon to become the 
model Servant of Yahweh has helped to fashion that of the individual Ebed 
Yahweh. The individual Servant incarnates in his person the people and 
accomplishes in a remarkable manner the mission assigned by the prophet to 
an Israel re-invigorated and re-created in the trials of the Babylonian 
captivity. Now which personage could concentrate in himself the living 
forces of the nation and recapitulate in his own career the mission of the 
people, if not the king? Accordingly, the enigma of the individual Servant 
is solved. We are in the presence of the ideal figure of the sovereign of 
the future, of the king promised to Israel at the end of time. Of this ideal 
king the prophet announces that he will realize finally and in a remarkable 
manner what the historical Israel had achieved collectively during the great 
exile. 

We have summarized faithfully the views of Dr Ringgren on the origin 
and the growth of the Messianic hope, albeit underlining some of his most 
suggestive statements. We agree with him at many points, though at some 
we should wish to introduce some variations. We follow him for instance 
where he says that it is hard to find in the Psalter “Christological” pro- 
phecies in a strictly literal sense. Similarly, like him, we consider that the 
poems of the individual Servant possess a royal colouring which it would be 
useless to dispute. We also recognize that certain parallels, be they borrowed 
from the Tammuz liturgy or from certain royal rituals from the Ancient 
East, are striking. Nevertheless, we approve the reserve of the author with 
regard to them. It is not advisable in this matter to be in too much of a 
hurry, and it is right to give priority to parallels within the Old Testament. 
However, we question if the author has taken all possible advantage of the 
comparison between the songs of Deutero-Isaiah and the “Servant Psalms”, 
and think it would be advisable to consider beside the prophetic reflections 
on the sufferings of an exiled Israel those on the sufferings of the Davidic 
dynasty, imprisoned by its enemies and humiliated. Another important 
reservation is as to whether it is sufficiently established that the fourth song 
of the Ebed refers entirely to the future. Do not the sufferings described 
therein belong rather to the past? As regards the future, does the prophet 
not content himself with predicting the exaltation of the Ebed? And 
further, does he succeed in detaching his gaze from the dynasty in order to 
transfer it to a unique sovereign, the ideal king of the future? And again, 
is there not good ground for restricting the prediction concerning the royal 
Ebed to the first and fourth songs alone? The second and third poems, on 
the other hand, would be autophonous, since the prophet himself is the 
speaker. He would then take up on his own behalf the sentiments of the 
Ebed-Israel and also, in anticipating them, those sentiments of the future 
toyal Ebed whose coming he would have announced. We must thus dis- 
tinguish not only two Ebeds—Israel and the Messianic king of the future— 
but three. The third would be the prophet himself. He would deliver his 
message partly in his capacity as representative of Israel and partly in his 
Capacity as precursor of the king Messiah. Finally, we may be permitted to 
tegret that the author has not acquainted us with his views on the relation- 
ship of the Ebed Yahweh with the Son of Man of Daniel. 
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On the whole, this little book of Dr Ringgren puts the problem of 
Messianism in a clear and partly novel manner. At the same time it compels 
and aids reflection. It will contribute to pave the way to a better under- 
standing of one of the most cardinal problems of Old Testament theology. 
(Translation from French by the Editors.) J. COPPENS 


R. M. Diaz (ed.), Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach. (Scripta et Documenta I.) 
1953. Pp. xii +474. (Administracion de Publicaciones, Monastery of 
Montserrat. Price: Pes. 250.) 


Before retiring to the famous monastery where he completed the publication 
of the important “Montserrat Bible” by utilizing the photographic treasures 
previously accumulated there, Dom Ubach had courageously traversed 
Palestine and rendered no little service to oriental studies. The articles comprised 
in this volume of Mé/anges which has just been dedicated to him, deal mainly 
with Biblical questions, many of which directly touch on our Semitic studies. 

First of all the text. Textual criticism always maintains its importance. 
His Excellency Cardinal Tisserand publishes the photographs of an eleventh- 
century Fez MS. containing a Mozarabic version of the Gospels, undoubtedly 
the archetype of the Munich MS. In view of the problems presented by the 
text of Jeremiah, we are grateful to His Excellency Cardinal Mercati for 
having recognized a connexion between the commentary of pseudo- 
Chrysostom and a marginal note from codex Q (Marchalianus). Mgr. Ayuso 
Marazuela gives a number of impressive arguments in favour of the Spanish 
origin of the Latin Ottobonianus of the Heptateuch. Dom Salmon deals 
with the Vulgate of Job and declares that “the revised Vulgate assures us 
that the Hebrew text of Job had already at the end of the fourth century the 
character which is known to us”. Finally, Father Bover studies the Semitic 
variants of the Antiochian text of the Gospel of St Matthew. 

A second series of articles deal with questions of Biblical history, archaeo- 
logy, and geography. The late N. Scheider, a well-known specialist in the 
texts of the third dynasty of Ur, gives a description of the Mesopotamian 
religious milieu in which Abraham lived. This description remains valid even 
if we suppose that Abraham was not an inhabitant of Ur, but only a nomad 
coming to Ur as to a market. The author dwells at length on the poly- 
theistic-monotheistic tension and points to immortality as the characteristic 
of divinity, without dealing with the question of the dying god. It would 
have been interesting to investigate further the notion of the protecting deity, 
for it is in this role that the God of Abraham seems to have made himself 
known to him at the very first. In the same way it would have been of value 
to devote at least a few lines to the relation between the tower of Babel of 
Gen. xi and the ziggurats. The author notes the poverty of Ur III in 
religious texts. But since Abraham is certainly later than Ur III it is im- 
possible to treat of the Mesopotamian religious environment of the patriarch 
without mentioning the texts of the Isin-Larsa period. The comparison of 
these myths with the traditions handed down by the patriarchs, the ancestors 
of the Hebrew people, however involved they are, cannot fail to be fruitful. 

With P. Fernandez we move on to Palestine in order to study the difficult 
localization of Hepher (but Alt now seems disposed to accept Maislet’s 
point of view; cf. Kleine Schriften, 1, 128 n. 2), Migron (emended into baggéren 
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in I Sam. xiv. 2), and of the High Place of Gibeon (placed, after discussion of 
the text, at Nebi Samwil). A study by Pére Vincent deals with the Solomonic 
epoch, and attempts a reconstruction of the mekénét of the Temple rather 
different from the suggestions of Wright (Biblical Archaeologist, 1v, 28), but 
supported by strong documentation. In order to illumine the history of the 
monarchy of Israel, Professor Albright gives some very valuable notes on 
the archaeological data relating to the Ammonites. In particular he gives a 
list of the kings of whom we learn from various sources. Finally, although 
they refer to a much more recent period, it is right to mention the pages of 
the late Pere Abel on the tomb of Helen of Adiabene, called ‘‘the tomb of 
the Kings”’. 

When we pass from historical to literary questions, several studies claim 
our attention. In the first place, we may note that of Father J. Schildenberger 
on the nature of the famous text which tells how Jacob wrestled with the 
angel. This article has as its starting-point a study by H. Eising. Schilden- 
berger declares for the unity of the section and shows how the author has 
conceived this unity around the appeal to God in the night and a deliverance 
at dawn. He then attempts to define the literary type of the pericope, and 
without calling in question the individual historicity of the Patriarchs, he holds 
that this fragment of Heé/sgeschichte shows certain traits of the collective 
history of Israel. The historicity of the section is not to be taken in the strict 
sense, and the author speaks of Fretheit der Darstellung. This word Fretheit 
could mislead those who did not read the article attentively. The exposition 
itself shows that for its author the images utilized in the description of this 
event in the life of Jacob, far from being chosen arbitrarily, are dictated by 
the milieu and by the concepts which ethnology (P. Schildenberger here 
quotes Frazer) and archaeology teach us. 

This narrative brings us to the primitive forms of the Hebrew literature; 
the study of Father Camps, on the other hand, deals with a highly developed 
type, the Midrash. It treats of the Midrashic utilization of the traditional data 
on the plagues of Egypt. The author rightly tends to break with the often 
derogatory use of the term Midrash. We have here a type of literature which 
enabled the believers of a certain period to express their religious views. 
Father Camps shows how the wonders of the Exodus, following the libera- 
tion from the Egypticn yoke, presented a “‘favourable ground for Midrashic 
teflection”. The Rabbinic texts, and earlier the Book of Wisdom, took 
delight in these. Can we discern Midrashic elements in the Biblical account 
itself? The author believes we can, if we do not argue only by certain 
analogies, but take account of the plurality of accounts of the same plague 
(e.g. the first), and of the internal possibility (or impossibility) of the narrated 
facts. We must recognize two schemes in these chapters, a Yahwistic and a 
Priestly. There are further theological reflections, such as Exod. ix. 14-16 
and x. 1, which are a sign of Midrashic amplification designed to underline 
the action of Divine Providence. 

Also concerned with the Exodus, but in connexion with a different 
literary type, is the elaborate article of M. Delcor. The psalm of Habakkuk iii 
appears to him to contain definite references to the Exodus, and it seems to 
him insufficient to relate the text to a background of creation myth as 
Professor Albright suggested. He further notes some interesting indications 
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in favour of the psalm’s belonging originally to the Book of Habakkuk. 
Similarly the article by the late A. Robert bears also on the Psalms. This is 
not very favourable to certain ideas of Professor Mowinckel, or to the 
existence in Israel of a New Year’s festival. The author admits a more or 
less profound Babylonian influence on the psalmody of Israel, but insists 
with Gunkel on the place of Israelite prophecy in the actual redaction of the 
Psalms, a moral and “eschatological influence”. 

What is there to be said about the Messianic Psalms? This is the subject 
dealt with by Dom A. Miller. He puts the question clearly: Are there psalms 
which express not only the expectation and the hope of a transcendental 
Messiah and which refer not only to a king, a Messianic figure, but which 
over and above this give “an amply developed and objective description 
(Formierung) of the being and the works of the Messiah”? He answers this 
question in the affirmative, and sharply criticizes the interpretation of Ps. cx 
given by Bonkamp, who sees Josiah in the priest-king, and holds him to be 
a type of the future Messiah. Many traits scarcely fit the kings of Judah. We 
would agree that the psalm is already charged with a theology of Israelite 
eschatology, the realization of which the Apostles could recognize. But many 
obscurities still remain as to the origin and development of these views 
relative to the Kingdom of God, and its realization through the Anointed of 
Yahweh, the descendant of David. 

If we further note the studies on the milieu and the writings of the New 
Testament, and on the period when Hellenism and Semitism confront each 
other before they merge (the literary type of II Maccabees is dealt with by 
P. Bellet), we realize the richness of this collection which honours in a worthy 
manner the scholar to whom it is dedicated. H. CAZELLES 
(Translation from French by the Editors.) 


Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. xxv. 1954. Pp. 400 in English + 34 in 
Hebrew + Index. (Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. Price: $3.00.) 


In this latest volume of H.U.C.A., Blank suggests that the original of 
Isa. lii. 5 read_yehalleluni thamidb, “they defame me constantly”’. The present 
text is due to a scribe mistaking the ending mi for an abbreviation of ne’um 
Yahweh. Gordis persuasively contends that the key to an understanding of 
Hosea lies in the concept of a “fluid personality”, a person being at the same 
time an individual and an embodiment of a group. Hosea, Gordis holds, 
was commanded to marry “‘a woman of harlotry”; but this does not mean 
that she was at that time herself an adulteress, she only represented the dis- 
loyal Israel, as did her children. Subsequently she did prove unfaithful, was 
expelled from Hosea’s home and restored again. In the first two chapters, 
written while the state appeared prosperous, before 743, the domestic drama 
forms the basis for a message of warning; in ch. iii, written when all hope 
seemed lost, for a message of reconciliation. The basis is the same, for the 
opening words of iii should be rendered “The Lord said to me again”. 
Liebreich justifies the position of ch. vi of Isaiah as a climax to the five 
preceding chapters and, since it identifies God as King, as appropriately 
coming before vii and viii which deal with human kings. Morgenstern 
thinks that early scribes, when copying poetic works, gave a line to each 
metrical unit. This is supported, he says, by the frequent loss of words at the 
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end of a unit; these words would be apt to fall victim to a deterioration of a 
manuscript at the edges. His conjectural reconstructions of passages from 
Amos and Isaiah are ingenious. Orlinsky adduces two cases—he has dealt 
with others elsewhere—in which he considers the St Mark Isaiah Scroll 
inferior to the Massoretic text. Deimel discusses the Sumerian prefixes mu 
and ¢, invoking German parallels. Fine continues his masterly investigation 
of Middle-Assyrian chronology and religion. The varying influence of 
different gods, as reflected in theophorous names, corresponds to a growing 
cosmopolitanism as the empire expanded in the thirteenth century. Lewy 
analyses paragraph 70 of the Bisutun inscription and concludes that Darius I 
introduced neither the Old Persian cuneiform script nor Pahlavi writing of 
Persian nor the exclusive recognition of Aramaic as the official language; 
but that he permitted copies of his deeds to be made in Aryan on parchment 
and leather, materials previously not used for such a purpose. Sandmel 
writes on Philo. Few would dispute that on the one hand there was much 
communication between Alexandria and the Rabbis and on the other each 
Jewry developed its idiosyncrasies; nor that the differences can best be dis- 
cerned by noting what each made of a common item. It is difficult to agree, 
however, that this relieves us of the question why, or under what influence, 
identical or separate ways were chosen. (Sandmel is acquainted with one 
essay by the reviewer on the Rabbis and Hellenistic rhetoric, in H.U.C.A. 
(1949), but not with another, in Festschrift Lewald (1953), nor with a relevant 
study by Schacht, in Journal of Comparative Legislation (1950).) However, we 
must await the further parts of his study. Guttmann argues that Judah I 
was born between 130 and 137 and probably died in 217. Heinemann’s 
inquiry into the status of the Jewish labourer in the Tannaitic era includes 
both legal and social aspects. He offers convincing solutions of such difficult 
problems as that of retraction. Details may be questioned. Mishnah B. 
Bathra iii. 3 hardly means to exclude craftsmen from usucapion in general, 
but only from usucapion of an object handed over to them to work upon. 
Incidentally, one wonders whether the technical role of gibbe/ in hire, far 
less ancient than fakhar, may not be partially dependent on the Roman 
conducere rem and conducere rem faciendam; the Roman recipere and Greek 
évadéxouicn also deserve notice in this connexion. Werner gives a bold sketch 
of the evolution of the various elements essential to psalmody. But surely, 
the bearing on exegesis of a proper division of a verse was realized by the 
Rabbis long before the third Christian century: we need only recall the 
theory of words without hekhrea‘. Landsberger, taking a rococo Hanukkah 
candlestick as his starting-point, has interesting things to say about the 
general history of candelabra in Jewish ritual. Atlas expounds the views 
taken of Moses by Maimonides, Spinoza and Solomon Maimon, pointing 
out their relevance to our present situation. Ratzaby (in Hebrew) offers 
variants and supplements to a Midrash Fragment on Deuteronomy published 
by Finkelstein in H.U.C.A. (1937-8). Rotenstreich (in Hebrew) evaluates 
phases of the struggle for emancipation in the nineteenth century. 

There is an index of articles which have appeared in vols. 1-xxtv. 

This volume provides a rich and varied fare for scholars. It is remarkable 
that nearly all contributors belong to the Hebrew Union College itself. 
Would we had an equivalent in Europe! DAVID DAUBE 
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H. K etn (trans.), The Code of Maimonides, Book Eleven, The Book of Torts. 
(Yale Judaica Series, vol. 1x.) 1954. Pp. xviii + 300. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven. Price: $6.00.) 


A hundred or fifty years ago Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed ranked very 
much higher than his Code both in popular esteem and in the judgement of 
scholars. In the meantime the latter have reassessed the intrinsic merits and 
the role in Jewish history of the two works; and Leon Roth recently de- 
scribed the Code as “in a sense Maimonides’ chief work”. It is in this climate 
of opinion that Professor Obermann has undertaken the edition of a com- 
plete translation of the fourteen books of the Code. 

The present volume, by H. Klein, contains the eleventh book, on Torts, 
dealing with damage to property, theft, robbery, lost property, bodily injury 
and homicide. It is among the best-known portions of the Code, since 
traditionally the law of delict is considered to provide an excellent intro- 
duction to Jewish legal thought while its subtler parts give endless delight 
to the expert. 

The translation is ably done. Perhaps it would have been possible to be 
more faithful to the original without detriment to meaning or style. There 
seems no reason why haragh should be translated sometimes by “to slay” 
and sometimes by “to kill”; or why “‘to kill” should be used to render both 
haragh and hemith. 

In u, i. 3 theft, committed without the owner’s knowledge, is opposed to 
robbery, committed openly and with violence. In the author’s view, “ with- 
out the owner’s knowledge” means “without the owner being able to 
identify the thief”. His reason for this artificial interpretation is the con- 
clusion of the paragraph, which says that “an armed brigand who steals is 
not a robber but a thief, though the owner has knowledge at the moment of 
the theft”. Of this Mr Klein can make sense only by assuming that “an 
armed brigand” stands for “‘an armed brigand concealing his identity”. But 
this is not only to read into the text something obviously not there; it is also 
contradicted by the final clause which, if Mr Klein were right, would signify 
“though the owner is able to identify the offender”. The case, then, would 
begin by speaking of a brigand unidentified and end by speaking of one 
identified. Surely the main distinction is between theft, committed without 
the owner’s knowledge, in the natural sense of “behind his back”, and 
robbery, open and violent. The conclusion of the paragraph possibly con- 
templates a brigand who in the course of his attack not only robs, but also 
carries things away in secret. In respect of the latter he is a thief though the 
cwner knows of his attack in general. Another possibility is that the case 
envisages an armed brigand carrying things away openly, yet not with 
violence. He may bea thief though it is all done with the owner’s knowledge: 
a thief because of the absence of violence. 

The note on Iv, ii. 10 is curious. There is no trace of an assumption that 
the executioner is paid for the “service” of removing a limb. The rule is 
quite rational. A man who deprives another of a limb must make amends 
for the pain by paying that sum which a person of the victim’s status, if he 
must inevitably lose that limb, would be willing to give for losing it through 
a drug, painlessly, rather than by the sword. 

It is to be hoped that, in the last volume, which is to discuss the Code in its 
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entirety, it will be shown in detail how far Maimonides succeeded in im- 
proving on the arrangement of the Mishnah. The Mishnah itself represents 
a great effort to bring order into the Biblical material. In the Code the process 
is continued, but only up to a point. It is, for instance, significant that 
damage caused by a man’s animals (1, i) should still come long before damage 
caused by a man himself (rv, vi). On the other hand, whereas in the Mishnah 
damage by a man himself is, in a way, merely a subdivision of damage by 
animals, this is no longer so in the Code; it is definitely taken into a different 
section and, besides, the Mishnaic classification of man as “always an 
attested danger” (B. Kamma ii. 6) is dropped. DAVID DAUBE 


L. H. GROLLENBERG, A(f/as de /a Bible, trans. R. Beaupére, with a Preface by 
R. de Vaux. 1955. Pp. 158. (Elsevier, Paris and Brussels. Price: French 
Fr. 3500.) 


This fine atlas appeared in Dutch in 1954, and has now been translated into 
French to serve a wider circle of readers. It contains thirty-seven maps, 
including those on the endpapers, and these were prepared with the help of 
A. van Deursen, of Groningen. Most of these occupy the whole of one of 
the folio pages, and their number and variety makes them excellently service- 
able to the student of the Bible. Lightly printed in red on most of these 
maps are useful notes, so that, as Pére de Vaux observes in his Foreword: 
“Les cartes n’indiquent pas seulement le relief, les divisions politiques, 
emplacement des villes mentionnées dans la Bible. Par un jeu de couleurs 
et de symboles, par des légendes surimprimées, elles expriment les événements 
dont cette géographie fut le cadre, elles prennent vie et chacune devient une 
page histoire.” In addition there is a wealth of illustration, in the form of 
no less than 408 plates, which illustrate the terrain and the life and culture 
of the Bible lands as it can be learned from the fruits of archaeological work. 
These have been well selected and, indeed, many of them are photographs 
taken by Father Grollenberg himself. They are finely reproduced, and are 
scattered throughout the volume. De Vaux well says of them that, whereas 
some photographs are faithful but lifeless, these speak and carry the reader 
back into the atmosphere of the past. The letterpress deals briefly with the 
technical difficulties attaching to Biblical geography and excavations in 
Biblical lands, and then surveys the history throughout the Biblical period 
down to the Fall of Jerusalem. In the margins there are numbers referring 
to the illustrations which are relevant to each section, and these will greatly 
facilitate the most profitable use of the work. A partial index closes the 
volume. It is reliable in scholarship—and if it were not, so eminent a 
scholar as de Vaux would not commend it—and the technical production 
is deserving of high praise. An immense amount of care has gone into its 
preparation, and Father Grollenberg has deserved well of the many readers 
whose study of the Bible will profit from his labours. H. H. ROWLEY 


A. VAN DEN Born and others (ed.), Bijbels Woordenboek. 2nd ed. Part 1, 
Aalmoes-Egypte. 1954. Pp. 208. (Romen und Zonen, Roermond en 
Maaseik. Price: Fl. 10.75.) 


This is the first part of a second impression (in effect a new edition) of the 
Bible Dictionary edited by a number of Dutch and Flemish Catholic scholars, 
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among whom van den Born, Coppens and van der Ploeg are well-known 
names to readers of this Journal. Three further parts, promised at half-yearly 
intervals, will complete the work. The entries are brief, but in most cases 
adequate for the purpose, up to date, and provided with select bibliographies. 
Occasionally an omission is noted: thus under ‘“‘Ben-Hadad” the king of 
that name in I Kings xv. 18 is differentiated from the Ben-Hadad of I Kings 
xx. 34; the writer may be justified in his opinion, but his latest bibliographical 
reference is to a paper written in 1934, and there is no mention of Albright’s 
identification of the two nor yet of the Bir-Hadad stele, discovered in 1940, 
on which the identification is based. In regard to the date, authorship and 
composition of Biblical books a moderate critical position is taken up 
throughout; the entries on “Daniel” and ‘“‘Deuteronomium” are good 
examples. Deuteronomy appeared shortly before Josiah’s reformation, but 
it was composed by a man who used old traditions going back to Moses’ 
time, and who did his work in the authentic spirit of Moses. The special 
interests of the editors are shown by the inclusion of entries on such subjects 
as “‘Bijbelcommissie” and “‘Bijbelinstituut” (the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission and Biblical Institute), “Divino afflante Spiritu” and “Ecole 
Biblique”. We gather that the work will be further brought up to date by 
the addition of appendices at the end; thus, a note at the end of the entry 
“Dode Zee” refers us to Appendix I for an account of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The Dictionary will be a very useful handbook for the Bible student irre- 
spective of his confessional position. F. F, BRUCE 


S. B. Hoenic, The Great Sanhedrin. 1953. Pp. xviii + 310. (Bloch Publishing 
Company, New York, for the Dropsie College, Philadelphia. Price: 
$5.00.) 


Sanhedrin is the Rabbinic equivalent of ouvéSpiov, but the very existence of a 
‘Great Sanhedrin” prior to the destruction of the Second Temple has been 
denied by scholars like Schiirer, Kuenen and Enslin. Dr Hoenig subjects 
this question and many others, like that of the origin, nature, organization, 
functions and authority of this body, to a critical examination and, inter ala, 
arrives at the conclusion that a Great Sanhedrin actually functioned between 
141 B.C.E. (when the independence of the commonwealth was proclaimed) 
and 66 c.£. (four years before its destruction). Its seventy members, demo- 
cratically appointed, were representative of both the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. They had to be not only outstanding scholars but also men of 
high character, modest, God-fearing and universally respected. As the 
supreme religious court, analagous to its predecessor, the Beth Din Haggadbol, 
it dealt with all religious matters, the interpretation of the Biblical and oral 
laws, and the definition of the halakhah, the Jewish way of life. 

Some of Dr Hoenig’s views have been known for some time through his 
articles in Horeb (1936), the Universal Jewish Encyclopaedia (1943) and J.Q.R. 
(1946). In the present volume, however, these are expanded into a com- 
prehensive survey of the entire field; and the conclusions rest convincingly 
on a scholarly analysis of the ancient sources and the extensive literature on 
the subject in several languages that has accumulated in the last hundred 
years. Full use is also made of the newer concepts in the interpretation of the 
religious and general history of the period under discussion, and new light 
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is thrown on a number of sidelines, such as doubtful Hebraic terms like 
mufla, eshkoloth, and Lishkath Haggazith. The last, which was the seat of the 
Sanhedrin, and is usually translated as “The Chamber of Hewn Stones” (cf. 
Exod. xx. 22) is here boldly rendered, ‘The Chamber of Decisions”, de- 
riving the noun n't) from 11) which corresponds to NN in jn T)nNN and 
12 in 777 7. 

Like any other human work the volume is not entirely free from error, 
e.g. TN (p. 271) for pwn; Ndavynd (p. 237) for the corrected reading of the 
source 82x05 (cf. Jastrow s.v.); and “exultation” (p. 31) for “exaltation”. 
Sotah appears correctly in italics (on p. 102) but mostly in ordinary type. 
“Bet Din ha-Gadol” (p. 29 and passim) should be written as in the first 
paragraph supra. For “ha-Zadik” (p. 32) one would expect hazzaddik, and 
for “ke-bel” (p. 36) Aibbel. “‘Mishnaic” and “Mishnic” jostle each other 
throughout the volume. 

Such errors, however, do not in any way detract from the value of the 
work which is well documented, provided with copious notes, thirty ex- 
cursuses, an extensive bibliography, and six indices: sources, authors, 
Hebrew phrases, Greek terms, subjects, special notes. 

At the present time, when the revival of the Great Sanhedrin in the State of 
Israel is one of the burning questions of the day, Dr Hoenig’s studies will 
be cordially welcomed by scholars and laymen as an admirable guide 
through the history and literature of the subject. I, W. SLOTKI 


M. G. GLENN, Israel Salanter, Religious-Ethical Thinker. 1953. Pp. xii + 220. 
(Bloch Publishing Company, New York, for the Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning. Price: $4.00.) 


Among the religious movements in Jewish life of the past century, the 
Musar Movement is the one which received the least attention until quite 
recently. Historians acknowledged its existence with a passing phrase. 
Within the last ten years, however, there has been a marked increase in the 
number of books, essays and lectures dealing with this religious-ethical move- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Perhaps one of the reasons for this new 
interest in the Musar Movement is that self-analysis and self-knowledge, 
which form the very heart of Musar, is a popular theme in this age in which 
psychology has made a powerful impact. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a scientific and unadorned statement of 
the doctrine of Musar and the original contribution of Rabbi Salanter, the 
founder of the Movement, to religious thought, provides sufficient material 
for more than a lengthy essay. The writing of a book on this subject, there- 
fore, must inevitably entail a certain amount of popular padding, and this 
work is not free from such criticism. There is no essential information 
presented by the author that has not already been stated previously in books 
and essays, both in the English and the Hebrew languages. There are books 
on the Musar Movement which are not quoted in his bibliography, and one 
wonders whether he has read all that has been written on this subject. The 
author quotes the whole of the well-known Epistle of Musar, written by 
Israel Salanter, and gives an original translation and interpretation of this 
Iggereth. I do not consider this translation to be a good one; indeed I think 
his translation fails to convey the cardinal point in the Epistle of Musar. The 
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well-known opening lines are rendered thus by Dr Glenn: “Man is free in 
his imagination, but bound by his reason.” This translation does not convey 
the trend of Salanter’s argument. It is quite clear from the text of the 
Epistle and the essential message contained therein, that Rabbi Israel 
Salanter says that man’s imagination is boundless, whereas his intellect is 
limited, so that when intellect and passion clash, passion triumphs. Reason 
alone, Salanter goes on to say, can never overcome passion and lust. The 
intellect must be harnessed to emotion and the “storm of the spirit”. As 
Louis Ginzburg says in his essay, Salanter taught that “‘a passion yields only 
to a passion”. Dr Glenn’s work, however, is lucid and interesting and is, 
perhaps, the best work on this subject written in the English language for the 
general reader. KOPUL ROSEN 


U. Herp, Language Reform in Modern Turkey. (Oriental Notes and Studies, 
no. 5.) 1954. Pp. 116. (Israel Oriental Society, Jerusalem. Price: $1.50.) 


In this book Dr Heyd first summarizes the history of language reform in 
Turkey, which is longer and more complex than is usually realized, and then 
classifies the words which the reformers have tried to introduce or to expel. 
His treatment is factual; he does not criticize and does not claim to be 
exhaustive. He says little about syntax and nothing about phonology. The 
influence of the new spelling on the pronunciation of literate Turks is not 
discussed. Pan-Turanianism is mentioned only in connexion with the Young 
Turks; in fact, there is still a close relation between this movement and the 
linguistic purists. Throughout Dr Heyd cites comparable instances from 
other languages and is at pains to be intelligible to readers who do not know 
Turkish. His lucid essay will be welcomed by everyone interested in language 
reform anywhere, for very little has been written on his subject outside 
Turkey and the problems confronting the Turkish reformers are of peculiar 
intricacy. It is especially interesting to be able to contrast what has happened 
in the Turkish Republic with the efforts now being made in the U.S.S.R. to 
Russianize the vocabulary and syntax of the Turkish languages of Central 
Asia. Cc. F. BECKINGHAM 


K. Scuwarz, Jewish Sculptors, trans. 1. M. Lask. 1954. Pp. 50 + 111 plates. 
(Jerusalem Art Publishers, through N. Newman Publishing House Ltd., 
Tel-Aviv.) 


This picture-book on Jewish sculptors contains works of varying quality, 
some of them indifferently photographed. Seventy-two artists are repre- 
sented, ranging from the early naturalism of Antokolski to the abstractions 
of Lipschitz; Pevsner and Naum Gabo are mentioned but none of their work 
is shown. Epstein fortunately is included, but perhaps not in his most 
characteristically Jewish works, since “‘ Jacob wrestling with the Angel” is 
omitted. In fact, it is difficult to ascertain the principle of selection, since 
Dr Schwarz informs us in his Preface that he uses the term Jewish as “a 
purely psychological concept” without however analysing this term. The 
works represented, however, seem to stress more a sense of relief in a freedom 
from restrictions and an interest in plastic experiment than Jewishness, 4 
point which is perhaps most clearly emphasized by the sculptures of women, 
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among whom Chana Orloff is outstanding. Among the younger artists, 
Mordechai Gumpel’s “Head of a Ram” is arresting, since it evokes the 
mythical and liturgic role this animal plays in the Old Testament. 

Dr Schwarz rightly points out that no Israeli art is yet emerging, a hardly 
surprising fact since national arts seem to require centuries of evolution for 
a full development. A biographical and bibliographical index adds to the 
usefulness of the volume, which offers a survey of the works of Jewish 
sculptors from a variety of countries, with special emphasis on their recent 
creations. H. ROSENAU 


H. M. Kaen, “Of them which say they are Jews” and other essays on the 
Jewish struggle for survival. Ed. J. Pilch. 1954. Pp. xviii + 242. (Bloch 
Publishing Company, New York. Price: $4.50.) 


This book is a collection of essays and addresses by the American Jewish 
sociologist responsible for the term “Cultural Pluralism”, which means, so 
far as Jewish life in America is concerned, that the Jew can participate to the 
full in the life of the general American community without abandoning his 
own original views. After a lengthy introductory essay on “Anarchy and 
Order in American Jewry” the author’s thoughts are grouped under three 
headings—called, somewhat grandiloquently, “‘ Books” —(1) Modernity and 
Survival; (2) Appraisals and Memories; (3) the Jewish Education of the 
American Jew. Kallen’s approach is that of the secular-humanist. 

The book contains some stimulating ideas but is marred by the author’s 
irritating habit of surveying the cultural and religious struggles of his fellows 
from his own condescending eminence, of which the following passage is 
a typical example: 


“Within the two major sects of Orthodox and Reformed, there are any 
number of minor cuttings. The Orthodox diversify into Ashkenazim, 
Sephardim, Hassidim and Mitnagdim, and these into numerous specific 
variations of doctrine, and discipline—Mizrachite, Conservative, Agudath- 
Israelite and what have you, until a last term is reached in the personal 
singularity of this or that Hassidic wonder-rabbi. The Reformite sects range 
from those for whom, as for the cultists of the American Council for 
Judaism, Inc., Torah is all doctrine and no discipline, to those for whom, as 
for the Reconstructionists, Torah is all discipline and no doctrine.” 


To which one can only retort: “‘They’re all out of step except our Tommy.” 
L. JACOBS 


J. B. Acus, Guideposts in Modern Judaism: An Analysis of Current Trends in 
Jewish Thought. 1954. Pp. 446. (Bloch Publishing Company, New York. 
Price: $4.50.) 


The old gibe that while the Rabbi knows what Abaye said the Professor of 
Semitics knows only what kind of trousers he wore, aptly describes the 
attempts of the older school of talmudists—alarmed by the implications of 
Jidische Wissenschaft—to dismiss the new methods as of no real con- 
sequence. Reform Judaism, on the other hand, was so convinced that 
critical investigation into the origins of Judaism in general and Jewish law 
in particular had undermined the foundations of the Halakhah, that it 
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virtually rejected the legal element in Judaism. Is there a middle way? Is it 
possible to accept both the Halakhic discipline and the results of modern 
criticism? The founders of the historical school in Jewish theology— 
Frankel, Weiss and Schechter—and their present-day followers, answer in 
the affirmative. This trend is represented in America by the Conservative 
Movement, of which the author is one of the most vigorous thinkers, and the 
chief purpose of the book is to provide a rationale of Halakhah that does not 
conflict with the new knowledge. 

After exposing the inadequacies of other systems, Agus gives a clear, 
though highly debatable, statement of his own position, dealing with such 
matters as the possibility of readjusting Jewish law to the needs of the day; 
the rebuttal of the philosophy which sees God as a process; and the relation- 
ship between Israel and the Diaspora. One of the best things in the book is 
the critique of Rabbi Maimon’s suggestion that the ancient Sanhedrin be 
revived in Israel. Non-Jewish readers will find the concluding essay on the 
theology of Paul Tillich of interest in the material it presents for contrasting 
the Jewish and Christian views on modern man’s predicament. 

L. JACOBS 


Ast ‘Asp AR-RAHMAN AS-SuLAMi, Kitab adab as-subba, ed. M. J. Kister. 
(Oriental Notes and Studies, no. 6.) 1954. Pp. 10+ 92. (Israel Oriental 
Society, Jerusalem. Price: $2.00.) 


Sulami (330-412/941-1021) was a prominent Sifi who had received an 
orthodox training in the fundamental Islamic studies and wrote many books 
and treatises. Opinions differed about his competence as a traditionist, some 
critics going so far as to accuse him of perpetrating forgeries. Mr Kister has 
therefore carefully examined the traditions quoted in Adab as-subba, and is 
able to state that there is hardly a tradition quoted in it which does not 
appear in some collection prior to Sulami’s time. Thus he defends him 
against the charge of forgery so far as this work is concerned. 

Adab as-subba is a manual for the guidance of Sifis in matters of social 
behaviour, chiefly within their own community. Sifi technical terms are 
avoided, either because this is meant to be a guide for novices, or because the 
author wishes to commend the high standards of the Sifi brotherhood to 
Muslims in general. The treatment is calculated to appeal to orthodox 
Muslims, for Sulami illustrates most points of conduct which he mentions 
by quotations from the Qur’an or Tradition, and he often quotes prominent 
people, or illustrates his point by quoting verses of poetry. Except when 
quoting the Qur’an, where an isndd is unnecessary, he is careful to provide 
isnads to show how he received his material. 

After arguing that one should learn from the sunna of the Prophet how to 
act properly towards the “brethren”, he deals with a large number of 
details of conduct. Among them are such matters as forgiving slips without 
upbraiding, avoidance of envy, keeping promises, care for the poor, polite- 
ness, unruffled endurance of injury, good treatment of servants, refusal to 
listen to slander, readiness to accept an apology, the duty of replying to 
letters and not being brief in one’s reply. He also gives advice about the 
respect due to Allah, the Prophet, his Companions, saints, sultans, one’s own 
family, the brethren, the learned, parents, and guests. He then mentions that 
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the members of the body all have their function in social behaviour, speaking 
of what is due from the sight, the hearing, the tongue, the hands, the feet, 
for what one does outwardly indicates one’s inner nature. 

The editor has used three MSS. in preparing his text, one bought privately, 
one from Istanbul, and one from the Escurial. This last, although incom- 
plete, is the most accurate. The text has been carefully edited. Notes of the 
various readings are supplied, the sources of traditions and poems are given, 
and biographical notes on the men who are mentioned are added. There is 
a useful introduction in Arabic, along with a shortened version of it in 
English. This is a scholarly edition of an early popular Sifi work. The 
editor is to be congratulated on the care with which he has edited it and the 
usefulness of the material which he has supplied. JAMES ROBSON 


R. BELL, Introduction to the Qur'an. 1953. Pp. x + 190. (Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press. Price: 185.) 


In his translation of the Qur’an (Edinburgh, 1937, 1939) and in numerous 
articles Dr Bell made an original contribution to Qur’anic studies. Many of 
his conclusions are now gathered together in this posthumous work which 
deals with the origin, development and sources of the Qur’an. He’ very 
properly begins with a chapter describing the historical situation and 
Muhammad’s career and aims, thus giving a setting for what is to follow. 
Chapters on the origin, the form, and the structure and style of the Qur’an 
provide a useful classification of material and a discussion and evaluation of 
views previously expressed by scholars. Regarding the revelation, or “‘sug- 
gestion”’, as he prefers to interpret way, he holds that Muhammad was given 
to brooding, and that he often had the solution of his problems presented to 
him “‘by some quick suggestion or prompting, by, as we might say, a flash of 
inspiration”. The process was mysterious to Muhammad, and he sincerely 
felt that he was the recipient of divine inspiration. While Dr Bell believes 
that Muhammad acquired facility in getting the answer he desired when 
events made decisions imperative, he insists on his essential sincerity. 

In the chapter on the compilation of the surahs Dr Bell expounds some 
of his original views. In the preface to his translation of the Qur’in he had 
already expressed his view that when the redactors started their work the 
Qur’in was in written form, either written by the Prophet, or by others at 
his dictation. He holds that the Prophet worked over the material, altering 
and rearranging passages, but presumably using to a great extent small 
scraps of writing material. This may well have been so, but it is difficult to 
picture such a complicated mass of scraps having anything like the form of 
a book. 

Dr Bell argues that the occurrence of hidden rhymes shows that passages 
were sometimes adapted to the position they were given in surahs. He quotes 
examples to show how this was sometimes done, but weakens his argument 
by saying that in many passages the rhyme-phrases can be detached without 
revealing an older rhyme underneath. Unevenness of style is said to be the 
way by which a critical reader can recognize passages which have been 
revised. Among these signs of unevenness he mentions abrupt changes of 
pronoun from 2nd to 3rd person, and vice versa; but surely this is a recognized 
feature of Arabic style which has the technical term #/tifat. In places Dr Bell 
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finds passages which seem quite extraneous, following an addition to a 
preceding passage. This addition is of approximately the same length as the 
extraneous passage which follows it. His solution is that the extraneous 
passage had been written on the back of a scrap on which the additional 
passage was written, and that both passages were read and copied con- 
secutively when the Qur’an came to be made up in the form of a codex. A 
number of examples are quoted, and a valiant attempt is made to explain 
how some of the disconnected passages come to be where they are. It is 
ingenious, and deserves careful consideration. ‘Much remains obscure”’, he 
says, ““not only because the analysis is uncertain, but because we do not 
know enough of the circumstances”. He is convinced, however, that the 
revision in ‘Uthman’s Caliphate rests upon written documents which go 
back to Muhammad?’s time. 

One of the important elements in Dr Bell’s studies on the Qur’an has been 
the emphasis he has laid on the fact that the unit of composition was not the 
surah, but the short passage. If one is to deal adequately with the problem 
of the chronological order of the Qur’an, the date of short passages becomes 
a prior question. But here one is faced by what would appear to be an 
insoluble problem, for if passages and surahs were revised in Muhammad’s 
lifetime, the style or phraseology cannot be relied upon to determine date. 
Dr Bell recognizes this difficulty, for while he says that in the absence of 
references to historical events, style or phraseology may be a help to date 
passages, he adds that caation must be observed in applying such tests. But 
he has done a great service to Qur’anic studies by his emphasis on the 
necessity of dating the Qur’an according to short passages rather than surahs, 
as readers of his translation already know. While there may be room for 
difference of opinion regarding details, an important principle has been 
established. 

The chapter on stages in the growth of the Qur’an deals with four sub- 
jects: signs of Allah’s power and bounty, stories of punishment, the Qur’an, 
the Book. The different senses of the word qur’dn are noted, and it is argued 
that in most places it refers, if not actually to a book, to a collection of 
recitations regarded as being produced under divine guidance. Dr Bell 
holds that the purpose of the Qur’an was to give Muhammad’s followers 
something similar to the scriptures of other monotheists, and that it was 
begun about the same time as the institution of sa/at. It includes warning, 
good tidings to believers, edifying stories, and stories of religious personali- 
ties which differ from the punishment stories. Short didactic pieces were 
also put together to form longer compositions, the best example being 
surah lxxx. He feels that there is evidence that the Qur’an was closed about 
the time of the battle of Badr. In any case, its place was taken by the Book, 
and epithets applied to the Qur’dn came to be applied to the Book. Muham- 
mad was now the leader of an independent community which needed a Book. 
But having said this, Dr Bell goes on to say that the line between the Qur’an 
and the Book need not be drawn too decidedly. This Book, he says, was 
never completed, and “‘the form in which it was left is probably much that 
of our present Qut’in”. He ends this section by saying, ““The Book was, 
in fact, to be the complete revelation, including natural signs, punishment- 
stories, Qur’an, and any further deliverances which might from time to time 
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be ‘suggested’.”” One wonders whether too much is not being read into the 
terminology used, and whether there really is any distinction between 
Qur’in and Book. 

While one may hesitate to accept all the conclusions, one must recognize 
the wealth of scholarship which lies behind this work. In comparatively 
brief compass the reader is presented with an original contribution to 
Qur’anic studies which is both comprehensive and valuable. Apart from 
the interest of the general argument, one is indebted to Dr Bell for various 
tables of reference, and discussions of the meaning and derivation of many 
words used in the Qur’in. This is an indispensable work for all students of 
the Qur’an. JAMES ROBSON 
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